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Introduction 


Saora Iconography a Painted Ritual 


Saora iconography is a fascinating subject which has attracted the attention of 
ethnographers, visual artists as well as ethno-musicologists. The icons painted by the 
Saoras on the mud walls of their tiny huts have ritual significance linking it to ancestors 
and other spirits; illness, death, disease and its cure; increased yield from agricultural 
operations. They are meant to propitiate the Gods and seek their blessings. Gods can be 
both benevolent and malevolent. The iconography for the latter, the form of 
accompanying ritual, the nature of incantation and the pattern of the painting on the 
wall may occasionally differ from those meant for the benevolent Gods. Ethnographers 
have looked to the icons delineating the Saora view of life and death and their approach 
to Gods and ancestors. The ethno-musicologist looks at the meaning and significance of 
the incantations which often accompany the drawing of the icons on the mud walls. The 
text of the incantations have been analyzed and compared with the incantations of the 
Santals for propitiation of gods and goddesses going by the generic name of Bakhens. For 
the visual artist, the Saora icons are expressions of art as ritual. It is not that they do not 
have a decorative motif but the emphasis is on the icon primarily as the visual 
representation of the ritual. The nature of the icons as painting with their peculiar 
perspective have influenced some modern painters who use the form as the basis of their 
painting. 


Saora iconography as a rite of propitiation needs to be compared with Santal 
Bakhens and the Kondh Meriah sacrifice. The Kondh ritual which used to involve 
human sacrifice (and now only buffalo ) is primarily a vegetative and fecundity ritual. The 
propitiation is of the Earth Goddess Dhartani for plenty of crops and for community 
health and well-being. The singing which accompanies the sacrifice of the ritual object is 
communal. The entire village community participates in the singing. It is not so either in 
the Santal Bakhen or the recitation accompanying the Saora icon-painting on the mud 
walls in which either the householder or the priest recites the lines. The Saora ritual is the 
only propitiation rite which uses painting on the wall as an icon in addition to the 
recitation of the lines. 
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The art of the Ikon 
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AN IMPORTANT and characteristic feature of Saora religion is the custom of making drawings on the walls of 
houses in honour of the dead, to avert disease, to promote fertility and on the occasion of certain festivals. 


These drawings, which are called ittalan’ a word I translate as ikon, may be made by anyone who knows how; he 
need not be a priest, but the artist who becomes adept achieves a sort of dedicated position and is known as the 
Ittalmaran, wall-writing-man or, in fact, artist. Many of the shamans also combine this art with their regular 
professional duties. 


The routine procedure, which is almost standardized, is for the shaman to recommend the painting of an 
ikon as one of the means of satisfying a god or ancestor, who has brought trouble on a home. The making of the 
ikon may be the pivotal point of a ceremony, or may be auxiliary to its main business, but it is always associated 
with some sort of sacrifice. As the regular festivals come round, the renewal of the old paintings. especially 
those for improving the fertility of the crops, is accepted as a normal religious obligation. 


When an ikon is to be made, the householder may either paint it himself, following the inspiration of his 
dreams, or he may send for a shaman or It talmaran and tell him what has to be done. In this case, the artist 
comes to the house and spends a night there before beginning work. In the evening the householder places a 
small basket of rice and a pot of palm wine on the ground before the wall on which the picture is to be made. If 
necessary his wife washes the wall with fresh red earth and water to provide a good background. The artist offers the 
rice and wine to the god or ancestor concerned and says, ‘1, am an ignorant fellow; I know nothing; but I have 
been told to make you a house. If I make any mistakes, do not punish me, for it will not be my fault.” 


The reference to the ‘house’ is significant. The ikons are the one dimensional homes of the spirits. ‘A spirit’, 
1 was once told, ‘sits in his picture as a fly settles on a wall.’ The same idea is emphasized in a story which I 
recorded at Kinteda. 


Before ikons were made the ancestors used to give people a great deal of trouble. One day an ancestor came 
to Bojai the shaman in a dream and said, ‘I have nowhere to live; I want to stay with you.’ The shaman said that 
there was nowhere for a ghost to stay in his house. The ancestor was angry and made him very ill with fever. 
Bojai sent for another shaman and when the ghost came upon him, he said, ‘Sacrifice a goat and make me a 
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house on your wall.’ The poor shaman, who had no idea what to do, tried to 
build a house with bamboo against the wall, but the ghost came and laughed at 
him. At last Bojai went to Kittung and asked him what to do. Kittung mixed rice- 
flour with water and showed him how to paint a house on the wall and furnish 
it. In this way the custom of making ikons began, and as a result the spirits were 
pleased and did not trouble people quite so much. 


Another story, from Sogeda, gives a highly charged magical significance to 
the ikons, though I doubt if the ordinary Saora of today regards them in quite 
this way. 


After the world was made, Kittung built a house for himself. On the wall he 
made drawings of a man and woman with white earth. At that time, all creatures, 
except men and women, had been made; Kittung wanted to make them, but he 
had no notion of how to do it. He went to Uyungsum and asked what he should 
do. Uyungsum said, ‘Cover your drawings of the man and woman with leaves. 
After seven days cut your little finger and let the blood fall on the drawings, two 
drops on the man, three on the woman.’ 


Kittung covered his drawings with leaves and let his blood fall on them, as 
Uyungsum had said. Nine days later from the woman's picture came a girl: she at 
once began to cry. Next day a boy came out of the man’s picture. Kittung looked 
after them, and when they grew up, he asked Uyungsum to marry them to one 
another. From them came all mankind. 


‘The artist sleeps on the floor beside the dedicated rice and expects to have a 
dream telling him exactly what to do. Sometimes, however the householder or 
a shaman has the dream instead, and then the artist works under his guidance. 
Butinvariably, I think, the ikons are directed by dreams. 


In the morning the artist gets up and has a wash, but he must not eat 
though he may drink palm wine - until he has finished. He again makes 
offerings of rice and wine before the wall, and then settles down to work. 


He uses a twig slightly splayed at the end, and his canvas is, of course, the red- 
washed wall of the house. For paint he has riceflour and water mixed in a small 
bowl, or sometimes ashes and water, a mixture which looks a dirty grey at first 
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dignity of the preceding picture, displays a scene of great exuberance. 
While the ploughmen and men with harrows continue with their 
work, a party of merry-makers dance round them, some waving their 
arms in the air, some carrying pots on their heads, some holding them 
on their shoulders. A few people carry two pots to suggest that the 
harvest will be twice as good as usual. The sun and moon look down as 
witnesses. Birds, deer and a porcupine are painted in the belief that if 


they are honoured here, they will not go into the fields and damage 
the growing plants. 


3. Inthe Chief's house at Gunduruba. Height, 28” (Fig. 3). 


This ikon was painted at the Jammolpur for the ancestors by an 
Idaimaran, priest of the dead, as this was considered to be specially his 
concern. The main building is the palace of the ancestors. Monkeys 
frolic on the roof and attendants and guards surround the building as 
they do the bungalow of any very important person on earth. Below to 
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the left is a house for three tutelaries and beside it is their armoury. The 
tutelaries themselves are seated on an elephant carrying umbrellas in 
their hands; their clerk rides on a horse before them. This picture 
illustrates the Saora doctrine of the second death; there are three dead 
men here, and it was explained to me that the two groups, one on each 
side of the house in which two men are shown carrying a third (rather 
incongruously drawn as sitting upright with an umbrella), are in fact 
bearers taking corpses to the pyre. A potter carries a load of pots for the 


funeral ceremony. 


There is nothing here about agriculture, but it was supposed that 
the ancestors would be so flattered by the ikon that they would do their 
best to help. Speaking of this picture the Chief said, ‘So long as this is 
on the wall, there will be no fear of thieves. The ikon is the watchman 
of the home.’ 
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Verrier Elwin 
4. In the priest's house at Pandigiula. Height, 46” (Fig.4) 


Another Jammolpur ikon for Labosum. It shows one man ploughing, 
another with his hoe, a row of women going to weed, potters with their 
pots. At the bottom Labosum sits on his elephant. Sun and moon 
witness to the bargain that if the picture is made there will be a good 


harvest. 


5, In Singraju’s house at Arangulu. Height 32” (Fig. 5). 


Singraju painted the usual ikon for Labosum at the Jammolpur. He 
sacrificed a fowl before it, dedicated his seed, and planned to go the 
following day, a Friday, to sow it. That night, however, he dreamt that 
as he was carrying his seed to his clearing a tiger tried to kill him. He 
fled and, as he was running away, he saw his mother and father—both 
long dead—and they drove the tiger away. The next morning he sent for 
a shaman and the father’s ghost came upon him and said, ‘Don’t take 
your seed to the clearing today, for your picture is all wrong. Rub it out 
and make a new one and take out your seed next Monday. Unless you 
do this, your harvest will be a failure.’ 
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Singraju was now in a quandary, for he had no idea what kind of 
picture was required. But that night he had a dream, and his father 
showed him just what he had to do. On the Sunday, therefore, he 
fasted and painted the new ikon. He sacrificed another fowl, and on 


the following morning sowed the first seed of the year and in due time 
reaped a fine harvest. 


The picture shows, within an unusually elaborate border of stars, 
the forest-clearing, in the middle of which is a house for Singraju’s 
parents. One man is ploughing, and another breaking up the soil with 
a harrow. There are two women with hoes on their heads and three 
with sickles. Another woman is bringing food for the workers, with 
pots of rice and gruel on her head. Singraju is drawn consulting the 
shaman, who is playing his kuranrajan. There is a very old snake which 
is trying swallow the sun: this motif is included to avert any possible 
danger from eclipses. 
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6. In the Chief's house at Mannempgolu. Height, 18” (Fig. 6). 


The Chief's younger brother Dampo died in 1942, and his Guar and 
Karja ceremonies were duly performed. Two years went by and the 
family was not once troubled by the ghost. But in 1944, at the time of 
the Osanadur, the Harvest Festival of the millet Eleusine corocana, 


Dampo'’s ghost came to his brother in a dream and showed him a 
pattern on the wall. ‘Make a painting for me like that,’ he said. ‘Then 
your millet crop will always be very good.’ The Chief at once drew the 
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picture and Dampo’s ghost came in another dream and said that he 
was very pleased and that he would personally see to it that the millet 
crop was good. The ikon is in the simple style as No. 1, and shows the 
usual agricultural operations in progress. 


ll. IKONS DEDICATED TO GODS TO AVERT DISEASE 


Jn some, but by no means in all, of the sacrifices offered to the gods in 


an attempt to avert disease, the shaman prescribes the painting of an 
ikon. Such pictures usually aim at flattering the god by showing what a 
splendid palace he has and how many servants and pets, and what 
important people come to call on him. But occasionally, as in the case 
of some of the ikons for Uyungsum, the picture may be very simple, 
consisting of nothing more than a rude symbol of the god. 


1 have noticed that comparatively few of the gods in the Saora 


pantheon are honoured in this way. Although 1 have seen a great many 
ikons, in all parts of the Saora country, I have never seen them made for 
any of the smallpox deities, or for Dorisum, Ajorasum, Ramma 
Bimma, Tuttumsum, Kannisum or Kinnasum, among the more 
important gods, or for a great many of the less distinguished ones. 


This does not mean that such ikons are never made, but it does 
suggest that they are uncommon. 


Gods of local cult, Kittungs and hill-gods of the neighbourhood 
seem to be honoured more frequently with ikons than the great 
popular gods, for whom the more expensive sacrifices are made. 


7. In Karika’s house at Arbun. Length, 62”(Fig. 7) 


Addia and Karika were two brothers who for some years lived together 
with their father, but after the old man’s death set up separate 
establishments. Addia had made an ikon for Gadalsum, Karnosum 
and Madisingsum in his house, and when Karika built his new home 
they came to him in a dream and said, ‘We have already got a house 
with your brother, but we want to live with you also.’ Karika forgot 
about his dream, and this made the gods angry; one night when he was 
coming home drunk in the dark, Karnosum gave him a vigorous push 
in the back and knocked him down. Then Gadalsum and 
Madisingsum beat him as he lay on the ground, and he reached home a 
very sick man. He summoned a shaman and the three gods declared 
through him that, ‘This man’s father used to worship us, and so did his 
brother. So long as he lived with them he joined in the worship, he has 
separated from them, he neglects us. If he wishes to recover he must 
honour us in his house also.’ Karika therefore, begged the shaman to 
paint an ikon without delay, and one evening after dark a goat was 
sacrificed before it, and the gods were apparently satisfied, for Karika 
recovered. 


‘The ikon shows the houses of the gods. Each is crowded with 
servants, and one has a party of dancers with feathers in their hair. The 
gods, with their clerks, are riding on elephants and horses. A man 
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carried a bundle of grass for Gadalsum, and potters bring pots for a 
feast. 


8. In Addia’s house at Arbun. Length, 22” (Fig.8) 


This rather poor ikon is for Gadalsum, the god of grass-cutters Addia’s 
father, Poraila, once went to Gunupur and on the way met Gadalsum 
and the god following him home. On his return Poraila fell ill and 
Gadalsum told the shaman who came to treat him, ‘I was looking after 
my grass, and since I was all alone and hungry 1 followed this man 
home. I want a house and some food.’ This shaman therefore painted 


this ikon and offered a fowl. 


The picture shows Gadalsum’s houses, in each of which the sun 
stands as witness. The human figures represent grass-cutters; 
Gadalsum himself stands on the leftwith a bundle of grass, protected by 


two snakes which will bite anyone who comes to cut grass before the 
proper time. 


|| 


” Dadalpur, at which sacrifice is made to Gadalsum. It is strictly taboo to 
¥ dda’s house at Dantara. Length, 43” (Fig.9) ” 
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Long ago there was a very famous priest who broke this taboo. 
Retribution came upon him swiftly. As he returned home with his load 
of grass, a tiger (sent by the offended god) came out of the forest and 
stood in his way. The tiger was indivisible and the priest advanced 
confidently towards it, and the said to itself, ‘This is such an important 
person that he is afraid of nothing; how can I eat him?’ But Barusum, 
who with Gadalsum watched over the affairs of the hillside, said, ‘How 
do you mean he is important? Iam much more important than he is, 
and yet he carries away my grass and gives me nothing for it.’ In a 
temper he went up behind the priest and knocked him down. The 
tiger, relieved of its doubts, sprang on the unfortunate man and 
devoured him. Back in the village, the priest's relations watched the 
road for him and when he did not come by nightfall sent for a shaman. 
Barusum came upon him and described what had happened. Then the 
unhappy shade of the priest himself came and said that he would 
become Gadalsum (not Kinnasum, as is usually the case when a man is 
eaten by a tiger) and warned the people never to cut grass before the 
Gadalpur. The shaman sacrificed a goat and drew this ikon for 
Gadalsum and Barusum it appears to be a traditional subject which 
has been redrawn many times. 


In the picture we see the priest with his load of grass, his ‘long-tailed’ 
loin-cloth hanging from his waist. A substantial tiger prepares to spring 
upon him. The houses are for Gadalsum and Barusum, people in them 
are grass-cutters. The priests’ tutelary sits in an easy chair, Gadalsum 
and Barusum ride on their elephants, and other gods and tutelaries 
ride and stand about. There are three little birds, which usually give 
warning when a snake or a tiger is in the neighbourhood and it is said 
that these birds tried to warn the priest, but he was so conceited that he 
took no notice of them. 


10. In Sonia’s house at Talasingi. Height, 44” (Fig.10) 


The ancestors of Karbu, a Saora of Munisingi, a village in the valley 
below Talasingi, used to live in the Kond country to the north . After 
migrating to his new home, Karbu kept up the worship Kondasum to 
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protect himself from the malice of any Kond societies who might send 
his magic after him. Some years afterwards Karbu's daughter, a young 
woman named Lobari, went to Assam and while she was there married 
Sonia. A year later Sonia and Lobari returned and settled in Talsingi. 
One day they went down the hill to Karbu’s house to attend a sacrifice 
offered to Kondasum. When Lobari came home she fell ill. When the 
shaman came to make his diagnosis Kondasum came upon him and 
said, ‘You came to my feast and I have come home with you. You were 
drunk and danced wantonly, but I too was dancing and saw everything 
that you did. Now I am going to live in your house, you in one room 
and Tin the other.’ 
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Sonia had an ikon painted at once, but Kondasum said, ‘That is all 
very well, but 1am a drinker of human blood.’ The Saoras replied, ‘We 
are not Konds; it is not our custom to kill human beings.’ They gave the 
thirsty god pig's blood to drink instead, and he declared himself 
satisfied. 


The ikon shows the tworoomed house which Kondasum 
demanded; in one the people are dancing at his feast, in the other are 
his armed retainers. 


11. In the Chief's house at Kattumeru. Height, 62” (Fig.11) 


In 1943 the wife of the Chief of Kattumeru fell ill, so ill that she was 
practically insane. The shaman diagnosed the case as the result of the 
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hostility of Jaliyasum. ‘Make an ikon in his name,’ he said, ‘and 
sacrifice fowl, and she will be all right.’ That night the Chief dreamt 
that he was to make a picture representing the marriage of the gods. 


The picture, therefore, shows us Jaliyasum’s own marriage. In the 
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centre is the palace; people are dancing in it, led by the god himself; on 
a tree outside, monkeys too are dancing for joy. Approaching the 
building are Jaliyasum’s mother, sister and daughters dancing in a row. 
There is comb, obviously inserted as an afterthought, for Jaliyasum'’s 
mother. Sun, moon and stars shine down on the scene. Sahibosum 
comes to the wedding on an elephant. The potter of the gods brings 
pots for ricebeer. The local landlord comes on a mare followed by its 
foal; he brings two she-goats for the feast. Two men bring in a sambhar 
killed by the god’s servants. The Range Officer also attends and sits 
with his family on chairs. An unwanted guest is caught by Jaliyasum’s 
dog - a tiger - and another dog attacks a lizard while a man shoots at it 
with his bow and arrow. 


The obvious intention of all this is to show what an important 
person Jaliyasum is, how many servants he has, what powerful friends 
he can command, what an expensive wedding he can afford. And in 
fact, since the Chief's wife recovered, the neighbours believed that 
Jaliyasum was sufficiently flattered by this attention. 


12. In the house of Sondan the shamanin at Bungding. 
Length 24” (Fig. 12) 


The ikon was drawn for Karnosum, and it was redrawn every year at 
the Harvest Festival for the red gram. At any time when Karnosum 
made people ill sacrifices were made before it. In the street before the 
house there was formerly a small shrine where Karnosum'’s horse and 
elephant could be stabled when he visited the village. 


The picture shows men carrying the Karnosum and his relatives ina 
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litter. He has a potter with him, for this god is regarded as Hindu and 
he cooks every meal in a new pot. There are two knives, one to cut up 
Karnosum'’s meat and the other to cut his hair. 


13. In the house of Sartino at Angda. Length, 58” (Fig.13) 


Sartino fell ill, and the shaman advised the painting of an ikon with 
three ‘houses’, one for Karnosum (who had caused the sickness), one 
for Jammolsum (so that fertility-sacrifices could be made before it) and 
athird for Sardasum. 


We see in this not very distinguished picture the three ‘houses’ 
filled to capacity with relations of the three gods—it is one of the 
embarrassments of godhead to have as many relatives as there are 
leaves on the tamarind. Below there is a procession, led by Sardasum’s 
clerk on a horse and followed by the servants of the other gods on 


elephants and horses. Potters and their wives bring up the rear, for (as 
we have just seen) Karnosum needs a great many pots since he uses a 
new one at every meal. 


14. Inthe Chief's house at Bodo Okhra. Length, 19”(Fig. 14) 


Tinclude this ikon as a contrast to the elaborate and delicate work done 
by some of the Saora artists. At the Festival of red gram, the Chief of 
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Fig. 14 


Bodo Okhra got very drunk and lay down to sleep it off in his clearing 
in the forest. All the other villagers brought branches of fresh pulse for 
the festival, but there was no sign of the Chief. After some time his wife 
went to fetch him and brought him home. But when he neared his 
house, he got high fever and collapsed on the veranda. There was a 
shrine in front of the house at which a shaman was sacrificing at the 
time. He went into trance and Karnosum came upon him and said, 
“You have got fever because you neglected the festival. But if you make 
an ikon and sacrifice a fowl you will recover.’ The Chief himself painted 
the ikon on the wall of the veranda just where he was resting. It had, 1 
was told, no special meaning: ‘It was his own work; the work of a 
drunken man, a man with fever.’ That is what it looks like. 


15. In Kutano’s house at Dantara, Height, 26” (Fig.15). 


One day Kutano felt very ill with fever, and the shaman prescribed the 
sacrifice of a fowl to Tangorbasum. But this was a mistake, for Kutano 
got no better and after a day or two a god whom the local Saora called 
Orissa-Manjorsum, the god of Puri, came upon the shaman and said, ‘I 
have not come with the desire to cause you trouble. I want to be friends 
with you. As a usual thing, Rajas, great landlord, and rich peasants 
come to me but as a special sign of my favour I have come to you. Now 
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make a house for me and sacrifice a goat so that the people may know 
that Iam the greatest of all the gods.’ 
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The significant thing about this ikon is the representation of 
Orissa-Manjorsum as two men with a woman in the middle, shown 
seated on an elephant at the bottom of the picture, an obvious echo of 
Jagannatha. 


16. In the Chief's house at Barasingi. Height, 38” (Fig.16). 


In 1945 the Chief's son Sukta went to Gumma for a festival for Gosai 
Mahaprabhusum. He returned home the same night and four days 
later developed high fever with acute pain in all his bones. Gosai 
Mahaprabhu came upon the shaman and said, ‘This boy came to my 
festival. I saw him and wanted to go with him, but he returned home 
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without asking my permission. Had he asked me I would have come 
and looked after him. But he took no notice of me and now I am going 
to take him away.’ 


The people begged Gosai to have mercy and at last she agreed to 
release the boy provided a temple was built in her honour and she was 
given a goat in sacrifice. The ikon is the temple that was made. Inside 
there is growing a tulsi plant and on the top is the peacock watchman of 
the Saora shrines. 


This ikon is interesting as showing how the Saoras believe that 
even the Hindu gods can attack them and behave for the time being 
exactly like the Saora gods. 


17. In Buab’s house at Barasingi. Height, 40” (Fig. 17). 
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Buab had a daughter, a beautiful dark girl named Legamiboi. One day 
Kittung Mahaprabhu attacked her with fever and made her 
temporarily dumb. When the god came on the shaman he declared, ‘I 
am going to take this girl away; I shall not allow her to live here. For I 
have no maidservant in my house and she will do very well to look after 
my kitchen and garden.’ But when the shaman promised to sacrifice a 
goat and make Kittung an ikon, he relented, and soon after the 
painting was completed, the girl recovered. 


The ikon shows the usual overcrowded establishment of a Saora 
deity. The house, with its peacock watchman on the roof, stands in the 
middle of a compound. There is a tree with monkeys clambering over 
it, deer, a pet tiger, a shaman divining with his fan, two rows of 
retainers. Two chaprassis carry the shades of the newly dead in a litter. 
At the bottom is Mahaprabhu himself on an elephant, followed by 
servants armed with guns and two clerks on horseback. Sun, moon and 
stars look down from above. 


18. In the house of a shaman at Liabo. Height, 22” (Fig. 18). 


A Kittungwas passing by Liabo and got tired. He gave the Chief's son 
fever as a sign that he wanted to stay in his house. The shaman advised 
the painting of a 
‘house’ in which 
the Kittung could 
stay and this ikon is 
the result. It 
illustrates the 
crude and simple 
style of the 
painting in this 
area. 


We sere 
Kittung’s house 
and Kittung 
himself sitting on 
his horse. A 
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servant brings his bicycle and his wife comes with a comb in her hand. 
Another servant has a snake which has coiled round his leg—this is 
probably a halfforgotten eclipse motif; the snake is swallowing 
Uyungsum the Sun in human form. In a kitchen to the left are three 
Brahmins who are engaged to cook Kittung's food. 


19. In Hargu’s house at Arangulu. Height, 24” (Fig.19) 


One day Hargu went to Boramsingi and got very drunk. He staggered 
home across the hills and the next day felt extremely ill. The shaman 
told him that ‘Benasum came with you from Jopsir Hill and it is he 
who has made you ill. If you are not careful, he will give you a lot of 
trouble.’ He called on Benasum and the god came upon him and said, 
‘Hargu was very drunk, rolling along the path when he met me. I was 
hungry, but he was rude to me and would not even give me a scrap of 


tobacco. Sol followed him home. Nowif he gives me somewhere to live 
and plenty to eat, I'll let him alone.’ That night Hargu dreamt of the 
sort of picture he must make, and the next day he made an ikon 
showing the Jopsir Hill—the wavy lines, he explained, represented his 
tracks as he walked across it. 


20. Ina deserted house at Angda. Height, 36” (Fig.20) 


This ikon is for Sahibosum. 
‘Long ago’, said the Saoras of 
Angda, ‘our ancestors warned 
us that the sahibs would come 
and give us a great deal of 
trouble. But they said that if 
we made ikons for Sahibosum 
and his wife, things would not 
beso bad.’ 
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Sahibosumboi stands in a row 
with her friends. The 
crisscross lines in the middle 
represent a cot for Sahibosum 
tositon. 


21. In Bopna’s house at 
Sogeda. Height, 12” (Fig. 21). 


This and the following pictures illustrate the very simple ikons that are 
sometimes made. In Bopna’s house, there were two such ikons, almost 
identical in size and pattern, on the same wall. One of these was for 
Tutiyumsum, who is the god of a mother’s nipple. This god made 
Bopna’s wife, who was nursing her baby, ill with a swollen breast and 
painful nipple. The other was for Uraljungsum, who had attacked 


Bopna’s son-indaw, Suddo, with toothache so acute that his face 
swelled up and he sweated with the pain. Suddo’s own wife, the 
shamanin Sinaki, diagnosed the trouble and declared that unless a 
suitable ikon was made and sacrifice offered her husband might get an 
attack of epilepsy. 


22. In the house of Jigri, the shamanin, at Boramsingi. Width, 27” 
(Fig.22) 


This is a conventional symbol for Uyungboi or Uyungsum, the Sun, 
and may be drawn for the relief of anyone suffering from fever caused 
bythe god. 
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Fig. 22 


23. In Japno’s house at Kerubai Height, 
1" (Fig. 23). 


This is another conventional symbol for 
Uyungsum. In this case it was made on 
behalf of Japno’s two-yearold son who 
had been afflicted with diarrhoea by 
him. Fig. 23 
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24. In Sida’s house at Barasingi. Length, 17” (Fig. 24). 


It often happens that, after a large central ikon has been painted on the 
wall of a house, some other god or ancestor may demand attention. In 
such cases a single figure may be added near the main ikon, or perhaps 
an elephant or a tree or a little shrine. In this ikon at Barasingi a row of 
dancers was added for Karnosum above an older ikon previously made 
for the ancestors. 


One night as Sida was returning home from a neigh-bouring hamlet 
he fell ill with fever. The reason was that he had met Karnosum and his 
relatives going to a dance and had offended them unwittingly. The 
ikon shows Karnosum and his relatives wearing tufts of feathers for 
their dance. 


Fig. 24 


III. IKONS MADE TO ASSIST CHILDBIRTH 


‘There are various means of accelerating delivery and one of them, 
though it is not very common, is the painting of an ikon. Such pictures 
always contain a pregnancy or delivery motif, and are generally made 
in the name of Gadejangboi or one of the deities who are notorious for 
interfering at this time. 
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25. In the house of Redga, Barasingi. Height, 27" (Fig.25). 


Redga’s wife Sukiboi had a great deal of trouble at her first 
confinement and the shaman recommended sacrifice and an ikon for 
Darammaboi and Gadejangboi. 


The ikon is not very clear, but it was explained to me that the group 
in the lower right hand corner includes Sukiboi herself and that 
Gadejangboi is holding her. Darammaboi has her hand on the 
mother’s belly, ready to remove the child from the womb. 
Darammaboi's daughters have come with pots of water to bathe 
mother and child after delivery. 


Fig. 25 
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26. In the house of a shaman at Thodrangu. Height, 21" (Fig.26). 


This ikon, which was painted for Gadejangboi when the shaman’s 
own wife was faced with a difficult delivery, shows the pregnant 
woman with her attendants, and Gadejangboi herself with pots of 
water for the bath. 
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Fig. 26 
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IV. IKONS WHICH REPRESENT SHRINES ANDHILLS 


Most of the ikons are built up around some central figure which 
represents a house, shrine or hill, for (as we have seen) the ikon is the 
‘house’ of the spirits. I found many pictures of this kind in the beautiful 
hillwillage Arangulu; they were simple and effective, and in a style 
which 1 had not seen elsewhere. Shrine-ikons are often made when 
spirits demand some sort of place to rest on their visits to a village; they 
are much more economical than actual shrines. Hill-ikons may be 
painted if one has inadvertently offended a hill-god by cutting a 
clearing on his hill or by picking herbs or leaves without his 
permission. 


27. In Singraju’s house at Arangulu, Height, 24” (Fig.27) 


Long ago Singraju’s father made a shrine for Karnosum. After his death, 
the shrine fell into disrepair and Singraju forgot all about it. But one 
night towards the end of 1943, his father’s ghostvisited him in a dream 
and said, ‘I made this shrine for Karnosum and offered sacrifices there 
while I was alive. Repair it at once and make an ikon for him inside the 
house.’ Singraju repaired the shrine, but considered that in 
demanding an ikon as well the ghost was asking too much. But shortly 
afterwards Singraju's wife fell ill, and when the shaman was consulted 
he declared that the trouble was due to this misguided attempt at 
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economy. That night Singraju had another dream: Karnosum came to 
him, insisted on an ikon and himself designed it, tracing the outline on 
the ground with a stick. The next day Singraju had the drawing made 
and his wife recovered. The picture shows Karnosum’s shrine, with the 
characteristic peacock watchman on the top. 


28. In Singraju’s house at Arangulu. Height, 23” (Fig.28) 


Just before the Harvest Festival of the red grain Singraju had a dream 
about his ancestors. They said to him, ‘Make a shrine for us where we 
can rest when we come to feast with you, and we will see that your next 
harvest is the best you have ever had.’ 
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29. In Hargu’s house at Arangulu. Height, 20” (Fig.29) 


One Singraju’s neighbours, an elderly and rather drunken Saora 
called Hargu, had a regular picture gallery in his house, which might 
be taken as illustrating the influence of the hangover on tribal art. For 
whenever Hargu returned home from a drinking-bout, he woke up 
the next morning convinced that some singularly unpleasant god was 
persecuting him and had an ikon made to put things right. We have 
had one example of this in No, 19; three others represent various hills 
on which the drunken Hargu got into trouble, his own interpretation 
being that he was accosted and followed home by the gods living 
there. A hill-god's house is, of course, a hill, and these pictures give an 
interesting idea of the Saora’s symbolization of a hill-house. This ikon 
was made for the god Barongsum—barongan is an old Saora word fora 
mountain; it shows the hill with the god standing below. 


Fig. 29 
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30. In Hargu’s house at Arangulu, Height, 27” (Fig.30) 


After another orgy Hargu made an ikon for Kurtisum of Deogiri, the 
great mountain of the Saoras, and in a dream he promised to keep all 
other gods away. Hargu, who was an Ittalmaran, drew these pictures 
and those in Singraju’s house, himself; in this ikon he portrayed 
Kurtisum standing on the summit of the hill with his umbrella and his 
son to one side witha tuft of feathers in his hair. 


31. In Hargu’s house at Arangulu 


One day in 1943 Hargu went to the forest on a hill called Ladioleoga to 
get some wild spinach. Directly he got home he went down with a 
sharp attack of fever and vomiting. The shaman declared that 
Gunjusum a local god living on the hill had been annoyed at the theft 


of the spinach from his home and had followed Hargu back to the 
village. ‘There will be no end to the trouble 1 am going to give this 
fellow,’ declared the god. The alarmed Hargu immediately made an 
ikon of the hill with Ganjusum standing below it, sacrificed a pig and 
in due course recovered. 


32. In the shaman’s house at Gundripadar, Height, 42" (Fig, 32). 


The people of this village go to make their clearings on a hill, not far 
from their homes, called Surjibudi. When they first went there many 
of them fell ill, for Labosum was angry t being disturbed. At about the 
same time Uyun gboi gave a number ¢ £ people fever, and a composite 
and rather elaborate ikon was made to satisfy both gods. 


In the upper right hand corner of the ikon there is a design of 
concentric circles and above it a shrine out of which grows a banyan 
tree. This is the house of Uyungsum the Sun. In the centre is Surjubudi 
Hill and Labosum and his wife riding on an elephant. All round are the 
various animals and birds which live on the hill. To the top at the left, 
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the ghost of Uyungsum’s son riding on a dog is about to swallow the 
Sun. 


While the artist was painting this picture, Tangorbasum came upon 
the shaman and insisted that he should have a share in it. So in the 
lower left hand corner we find Tangorbasum’s house—this god’s shrine 
was actually on a path leading to the hill—and there are monkeys 
climbing over it, and a potter with his load of pots stands near by. 


‘The man on the bicycle is a Forest Guard who has come to see what 
was going on. At this time there was a good deal of friction between 
the Saora and the Forest Department, which was trying to stop axe- 
cultivation, and the Guard was included in the ikon in the hope that 
he would henceforth leave them alone. 


33. In the Chief's house at Liabo. Height 22" (Fig. 33) 
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This is another ikon for Labosum who was offended because the 
people of this village cut clearings on his hill without permission. It 
gives a rough outline of the hill with Labosum’s house inside it, and 
various poorly drawn figures including a gigantic lizard. 


V. IKONS MADE IN HONOUR OF TUTELARIES 


Ikons are always painted at the time of a marriage between a shaman 
and his tutelary, or a shamanin and hers; they may also be made at any 
other time when a tutelary feels that he or his relations are not 
receiving sufficient attention. 


These ikons are generally rather elaborate, for many of them tell in 
picture form the story of a tutelary’s relationship with the shaman and 
this is often complicated. 


34. In the house of Sundaro the shaman at Ladde. 
Height, 55" (Fig.34) 


Sundaro’s father, Lungut, was also a shaman and was very anxious that 
his son should continue in the same profession. When Lungut died, 
his tutelary Arjuni came with her son Malinga and made Sundaro ill. A 
shaman was summoned and Arjuni declared through him that, ‘Your 
father was a shaman, but now he is dead we get nothing to eat and no 
attention. There is a nice girl called Daruli here in the Under World. 
Marry her and you will be able to work as a shaman and feed us all. 
Sundaro replied, ‘I don’t want to be a shaman, I can’t bea shaman. But 
I'll give you food, certainly. Here is a fowl; take it and go away.’ But 
Arjuni was not satisfied with this and Sundaro got worse. 


The shaman was called again and this time Lungut’s ghost came 
and said, ‘I showed you what to do when 1 was alive; I'll teach you all 
over again now I am dead. Do what tell you to do and you will get well. 
Butifyou disobeyT will take you away with me.’ 


Sundaro again protested and sacrificed a goat. But on that same 
night he had a dream that Arjuni, Malinga, Daruli and his father’s 
ghost came to him and carried him away to a very dense forest. There 
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were mountains on evey side, a stream in the midst, and on either 
bank banyan trees heavy with honeycombs which snakes and a tiger 
were eating, Lungut's ghost went to kill the tiger with his axe, leaving 
his son alone, whereupon another tiger seized him and carried him 
away. Sundaro screamed and awoke sweating with fright. 


This is considered a singularly ominous dream, and so Sundaro 
sent for the shaman again at once, and now the shaman’s own tutelary 
came on him and said to Sundaro, ‘You will have to do the work of a 


shaman; There is no way out. Make an ikon for all four 
spirits who took you away and sacrifice to them; if you 
don’t, a tiger will certainly eat you.’ 


So at last Sundaro gave in and arranged for the 
Ittalmaran to paint the ikon, and he celebrated his 
marriage with Daruli and became a shaman.The ikon is a 
large and detailed one, and is said to be based on 
Sundaro’s dream. At the bottom a procession of tutelaries 
approach the house which stands above. In the litter are 
Arjuni, Malinga, Daruli and Daruli’s sister. The tiger that 
attacked Sundaro can be seen at the top right hand corner 
anda little below it is the shaman in trance. 


35. In Lebo’s house at Singjangring. 
Height, 47" (Fig. 35). 


Lebo’s younger sister Impuri was being trained by her 
father’s sister to be a shamanin. But the old woman died, 
and nothing more was done about it. But presently the girl 
fell ill and her father’s sister, who herself had become a 
tutelary, came upon the shaman and said, ‘Here in the 
Under World, I have a son. I am going to take Impuri away 
and marry her to him. For I am old now and no one takes 
any notice of me or gives me anything to eat or drink.’ 
Lebo protested, ‘But you are too great for that. We all 
regard you with the greatest honour. Don't take this girl 
away. We will give you a feast instead.’ But the tutelary 
replied, ‘No, I don’t want your fowls. I want an ikon. Make 
it in my name and the name of my son and Impuri. Then 
the girl will get well. When you have made it we will come 
and sit in our house, as a fly sits on the wall.’ 


Accordingly Lebo himself painted the ikon at the next 
Mango Festival and Impuri was married to her tutelary 
and began her labours as a shamanin. 
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36. In Dalimo’s house at Kerubai. Height, 57" (Fig. 36). 


When Dalimo first became a shaman, there was a certain tutelary in 
the Under World, who earned his living as a potter. It was tutelary’s 
wife whom Dalimo married when he began his work as a shaman. But 
some time later another woman in the Under World, who had the duty 
of cleaning away the cowdung from the cattle-sheds belonging to the 
wealthier tutelaries, began to make a nuisance of herself and 
frequently visited Dalimo in dreams, begging him to marry her 
instead. At last he promised to do so; he killed a goat for her and 
dedicated a pot in her honour, hanging it up beside the pot previously 
dedicated to his first wife. 


The unfortunate Dalimo now began to suffer—in his strange other- 
world of trance and dream—all those embarrassments which are the lot 
of men who are a little weak in dealing with women. If he went to 
diagnose the cause of a neighbour's fever, his first tutelary, who should 
have been at his side to guide him, refused to come. If she did come, 
she would make herself so unpleasant that Dalimo would run out of 
the house like a madman. His practice naturally began to suffer. When 
he should have been listening to the words of the gods, all he could 
hear were the wrangling voices of jealous and possessive women. He 
consulted one of his colleagues who told him, ‘You first married one 
tutelary and then another, so naturally the first, is angry. You must 
make these two wives friends.’ Accordingly Dalimo made two ikons, 
but the tutelaries were not satisfied. At last he painted one large picture 
of the palace in the Under World where the two of them lived together. 
They were pleased at this, and Dalimo at last got some relief. 


This fantastic story is entirely normal in the Saora setting, and the 
elaborate detail of the picture is almost as real as life in everyday world. 
It contains two points of special interest. At the bottom the two wives 
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are engaged in grinding grain together—a domestic touch which is 
rather uncommon—and at the top, immediately below the sun and 
moon, the shaman is shown in congress with one of his wives while the 
other lies asleep beside them. 


37. In the house of Dalim&at Kerubai. Height, about 12” (Fig. 37). 


To satisfy the 
tutelary still further 
Dalimo added a 
number of 
miscellaneous 
images at the side of 
the main drawing 
described above. The 
most important of 
these is a painting of 
Dalimo himself 
engaged in sexual 
congress with his 
tutelary, while a 
servant armed with a 
gun keeps watch 


near by. 


38. Inthe house of Durpan at Potta. Height, 39”(Fig.38) 


One night, Durpan, a shaman of Potta village, was visited by his 
tutelary in a dream. ‘You have married me,’ she said. ‘Il am your woman 
and you are my man. But what about my relatives? Make them a house 
on your wall and then none of the gods will be able to trouble you or 
your children.’ That night she showed him what sort of picture he was 
to make, and the next day he fasted and painted it. The picture shows 
Durpan’s tutelary and her relatives, and with them Sumantisum, a 
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local hill-god. The people of the Under World can, it is said, 
intermarry with the spirits living on the Sumanti Hill, and the ikon 
shows such a marriage in progress; at the bottom men are carrying a 
litter and are followed by a marriage-party on horseback. There is an 
elephant also which has been brought down from the hill with the 
bride’s treasure tied to its back. On each side of the picture is a banyan 
tree with honeycombs hanging from the branches, and there are 
monkeys coming to steal the honey and squirrels climbing. There are 
peacocks, always asso-ciated with the Saora dead, and a bear which acts as 
a priest in the Under World. To show the importance of the tutelary’s 
family, there are sahibs among the guests; they sit on chairs outside the 
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house, one smokes, another reads a book. Servants bring flowers; snakes 


and birds are the family pets. 


39. In Gamru’s house at Boramsingi. Height, 42”(Fig.39) 


This beautifully designed ikon tells a vivid story of the Under world. 
Gamru, who drew the picture, was a shaman and his paternal 
grandfather, Somra, was of the same profession. Somra had a daughter 
from his tutelary; the girl was named Daruni and she had a romantic 
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history. When Somra died and his ghost was admitted to the Under 
World, he took Daruni to live with him. One night he came to Gamru in 
a dream and said, ‘We have no one to feed us here and this girl Daruni 
badly needs the right kind of husband. You must marry her. Many 
tutelaries have come for her, but she won't have any of them. And Somra 
took Gamru's soul out of his body and took it to the Under World and 
showed it everything. When Gamru awoke he made this ikon to protect 
himself against any possible dangers that might arise from his adventure, 
andalso in honour of Daruni whom he now married. 


‘The ikon is said to be an exact reproduction of Gamru’s dream. In the 
centre is the great shrine in which the tutelaries have their home; on the 
roof is a peacock and a snake on guard. To the right is a banyan tree with a 
shrine built in the branches, and monkeys stealing honey. On the roof 
of the shrine a cock is covering a hen, and another cock comes to 
contest their union. This may symbolize the rivalry between Gamru 
and the tutelaries for Daruni'’s affections. Inside the shrine Daruni 
herself is shown hiding from the tutelaries who have come to betroth 
her with gifts of wine; two of them are searching for her at the foot of 
the tree. Some of her own servants, however, shoot at them with their 
guns. At the bottom of the picture are two porcupines, who are the 
shamans of the Under World; they are being consulted by two of the 
visitors who want to know whether or no Daruni will be agreeable to 
their proposals. Nearby, Somra himself divines with his fan. Next to 
him, in the centre of the picture, is a horse on which one of the 
rutelaries is riding, and above are still more suitors for the elusive but 
obviously attractive young woman. On an elephant are the two spirit 
children who are born to Gamru and Daruni after their marriage. 
Strict chronological accuracy was evidently not considered necessary in 
an ikon designed to flatter Daruni by showing how attractive she was 
before marriage and how fertile after it. 


In this picture too the shaman and his tutelary are portrayed in 
sexual intercourse: the couple are so intimately united that they have 
only one body between them. When two bodies melt into each other in 
this way, Iwas told, conception inevitably follows. 


40 In the house of Pajino the shaman at Jirri. Height, 62” (Fig.40) 
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This exceedingly detailed and elaborate ikon was made on the 
occasion of Pajino’s wedding with his tutelary, and represents the 
jubilation in the Under World when it occurred. 


41. In the shaman’s house at Abbasingi. Height, 33”(Fig. 41). 
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When Pidgu became a shaman he married a tutelary who was 
herself already married to a husband in the Under World. When she 
came to Pidgu’s house, therefore, her spirithusband came in search of 
her, playing a fiddle to reveal his presence. When he discovered what 
had happened, all he said was, ‘Make an ikon for both of us, but give to 
me separate food.’ 
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In this picture, which stylistically resembles closely the ikons of 
Dantara, only a few miles distant, we are shown Pidgu’s tutelary and 
her spirithusband sitting above the sun; their clerks stand on each 
side. Below them are the pigeons and a mongoose which are the pets in 
their house in the Under World. Underneath the main design are two 
of the tutelary’s children riding on an elephant, and what were 


explained as a plantain tree, millet plants and flowers. On the right is 
the spirithusband searching for his wife with his fiddle. Still further to 
the right is a two-headed figure which represents Pidgu and his rutelary 
united asa single person. 


VL. IKONS MADE IN HONOUR OF THE DEAD 


Although the ancestors are continually complaining about the 
miserable life they lead in the Under World, the ikons made in their 
honour invariably portray them as successful and important, with 
Jarge comfortable houses, rooms full of wives and servants, visited by 
significant and wealthy friends. They ride about on horses and 
elephants, bicycles, cars and even private aeroplanes. But none of this, 
the Saoras will tell you, is really true; it is just flattery, designed to 
humour the dead who in fact are miserable enough, and largely 
dependent on the attention of the living for the most meagre comforts. 


42. In Jamburu's house at Mannemgolu. Height, 50”(Fig.42) 
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‘At the time of the Jammolpur ceremony in 1944, the ghost of 
Jamburu who had died five years before began to pester his widow for 
attention. He gave her fever; made sinister noises at night among the 
water-pots; visited her in dreams. One night he showed her a house 
‘That's the kind of house I live in; make me one like that on your wall.” 
Then he showed her men riding on elephants and horses— That's how 
the other ancestors come to visit me;’ He showed her his potter and his 
pet lizard, and concluded, ‘Draw all these things before you take your 
seed from the store; otherwise your crop will be ruined.’ Early next 
morning the widow hurried to the shaman ahd fouhd that they each 
had had exactly the same dream. The Ittalmaran drew the picture 
under their direction; its central feature is a substantial two-storeyed 
house, with three rooms crowded with the dead Jamburu's wives and 
other dependants. 


43. In Saitino's house at Kamalasingi. Length, 32”(Fig.43) 


Saitino’s father was old and ailing and one night his father's ghost 
appeared in a dream and announced his intention of taking the old 
man to the Under World to keep him company. Saitino protested, but 
to no purpose, and the following day his father died and he performed 
the customary rites. But a year later he himself fell very ill, and now 
his own father’s ghost came and declared that he was not satisfied 
with a mere Guar ceremony and that he must have an ikon in his 
honour as well. ‘Draw a man on a horse,’ he said, ‘and make a cowbell 
for my cattle here in the Under World. Give me a bit of a honeycomb 
to eat, with a bee sitting on a branch, and a woman bringing me a bowl 
of gruel. Do it like this,’ he continued, tracing the pattern on the 
ground, ‘and you will recover.’ Next morning, Saitino himself painted 
the picture, and the ghostvisited him again, and professed himself very 
pleased. Perhaps the crudity of this ikon is, due to the fact that when he 
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made it, Saitino was a very sick man. 
44. In Raviwaria’s house at Guli. Height, 23” (Fig. 44). 


The brother of Raviwaria’s father, Gangai, died in 1941, but Raviwaria 
did not do anything about it, beyond the usual Guar ceremonies. 
Accordingly, one day five years afterwards, Gangai’s ghost attacked him, 
and Raviwaria lay unconscious just as, it was said, Gangai had lain 
unconscious for days before he died. The shaman was called, and 
Gangai’s ghost came upon him and said, ‘In the Under World I have a 
fine house and 1 have brought all my relations to live with me in it.’ 
‘Then he gave the shaman a dream showing him how the ikon was to be 
made. 


The picture, which is drawn with a simplicity characteristic of this 
area, shows Gangai’s house in the Under World. In the upper storey are 
four figures representing Gangai himself and Raviwaria's own father, 
brother and paternal grandfather, all long dead. On the horses below are 
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three friends who have come to visit them. At the very bottom of the 
picture, Gangai’s servants are dancing in his honour. 


45. In Sardar’s house at Guli. Length, 18” (Fig. 45). 


Sardar died at about the same time as the Gangai mentioned in the 
preceding section. The two ghosts became close friends in the Under 


World. When Raviwaria made an ikon for Gangai, Sardar got jealous and 


demanded a house for himself. Raviwaria, therefore, drew this picture in his 
neighbour's house. 


46. In the house of the Chief at Taburda. Length, 27” (Fig. 46). 


This simple ikon was painted to please the ghost of the Chief's father 


Fig. 46 
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who made his son ill during a dance at the Mango Festival, when no 
special offerings had been made for him. The ghost is shown riding on 
an elephant, and the people are dancing below. 
VIL IKONS MADE FOR THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN ABROAD 
The influence of civilization is seen in the ikons made for people 
who have been to Assam, and have either died there or died after their 
return. Motorcars, trains and aeroplanes” are necessary for the 
transport of shades and ghosts and are usually featured in the pictures. 


47. In the house of Tissano the shaman at Tumulu. Height, 52” 


Verrier Elwin 


(Fig.47) 


Tissano took his wife to the Tea Gardens in Assam. He had bad luck 
from the start, got very little money, his wife sickened and died, and he 
himself fell desperately ill. A shaman there told him that his troubles 
were due to Karnosum and his own tutelary, who felt herself neglected. 
An ikon was made on the wall of his hut in the Tea Gardens and he 
recovered sufficiently to return to Tumulu. 


But after a year at home, Tissano again fell ill, and now the local 
shaman declared that Karnosum and the tutelary were very annoyed 
that Tissano had left them behind sitting like flies on the wall of his hut 
in Assam. ‘We had to get two aeroplanes,’ they said, ‘and flew after 
him, but now we are here there is nowhere for us to stay.’ Tissano at 
once painted an ikon for them, and this is said to resemble exactly the 
ikon he made in Assam, except for the aeroplanes which the gods had 
chartered. It shows the tutelary on an elephant, his clerk on a horse and 
his servants standing in a row. At the bottom of the picture Karnosum 
also appears with his servants. There are two banyan trees with 
monkeys after the honeycombs that hang from the branches. When 
the picture was ready the two spirits came to inspect it and complained 
that it did not include the aeroplanes which they had taken with such 
great trouble and expense. These were quickly added and all was well. 


48. In the house of Laboi at Tumulu. Length, 65” (Fig.48) 


Laboi was a shamanin who went to Assam. She fell ill there and an 
Ttralmaran made an ikon for her. On her return she again fell ill, and 
the same Ittalmaran, who had come home at the same time, repeated 
the ikon on the wall of her Tumulu house adding to it the car and train 
in which the tutelary who had caused the trouble had come from 
Assam. The two tents on either side of the train were used by the 
tutelary for his camp during the long journey. The train itself will be 
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immediately recognized by anyone who has ever travelled in the ‘Little 
Ease’ of the Parlakimidi Light Railway. 


49. In the house of Lakkia at Angela. Length, 6” Fig. 49 
The three sons of Lakkia died and their ghosts went to Assam to make 


their fortune. This they did so successfully that they were able to buy a 
car for three thousand rupees. They drove back from Assam to the 


Fig. 49 


Saora bills, only to find themselves forgotten in their own home. They 
made their father ill, but when he made an ikon showing their car they 
allowed him to recover. 


50. In Ganjano'’s house at Kerubai. Height, 64” (Fig.’50). 


Ganjano is a shaman and this ikon reflects the usual history of struggle 
and resistance before he surrendered himself to his profession and 
agreed to marry his tutelary. Ganjano'’s father’s sister was a shamanin 
who died in the Tea Gardens. After her death her tutelary Ura came 
from Assam and declared that he had a daughter, Irpani, whom he 
must marry. Ganjano did nothing about it, and presently he dreamt 
that a great crowd of people came to him in a train and the girl Irpani 
tried to pull him out of the house. He cried, ‘No, no, no!’ and clung toa 
pillar. There was the roaring of the train in his ears and he awoke. That 
day he was so ill that he could not lift his head for pain. He decided to 
accept the situation, but did not know how to make the necessary ikon; 
it was to be very big, but that was all he knew. Then Irpani came in a 
dream and showed him. 


The main feature of the ikon is Trpani’s house, in the midst of 
which she is sitting with her fan and many patients who are waiting to 
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consult her. The train is shown at the bottom. 
I 


The ikons are made for use rather than for display. They are for the eyes 
of spirits, not of men. Often they are painted in the darkest corner of a 
house, or may be hidden behind gourds and pots. In fact, it is desirable 
that human beings should not look at them, for there is always the 
danger that a careless word or an unguarded giggle may offend the 
spirits. In the painting itself, symmetry and balance are less important 
than the inclusion of everything likely to please the spirit for whom it is 
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A Saora girl reaps 
3 millet on the hillside near Guli 


Shaman examines 
rice for bones extracted 
from a patient's body 
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Women transplantng rice 
on a terraced field at Muneba 


Girl spinning at Olleida 


Cloth worn by Saora 
‘men and women, the yam is spun by Saoras. 
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Men dancing 
on the hillside at Talasingi 


Saora youths at Tumulu 
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Saora bring sheaves of rice 
from the fields at Sogeda 


Tikano, the naked shuman of Potta 


Art As Rituals: 


The Saora Pictograms 
Sitakant Mahapatra 


Art as Ritual: The Saora Pictograms 
Sitakant Mahapatra 


Magic and ritual occupy an important place in the socio-religious life 
of all primitive communities. There are numerous occasions when an 
individual, a family or even the entire community is faced by a calamity 
or a tragedy. It could be a disease in epidemic form; it could be 
repeated snatching away of men by man-eating tigers or the 
depredation of other wild animals; it could be a devastating flood or 
earthquake. Quite often the primitive mind is unable to discern the 
proximate or remote cause of such tragedies by reasoning and logic. The 
causes are, therefore, attributed to the wrath of malevolent Gods or spirits 
who are supposed to be annoyed or angered for one reason or another. 
Fear becomes the driving force and an attempt is then made to appease 
the malevolent God or spirit by a suitable offering. Quite often such 
propitiation of gods and spirits may be not for the negative purpose of 
warding off disease or disasters but to positively invoke their blessings 
for peace and prosperity, for abundant crops, healthy cattle and 
numerous happy children. 


‘The propitiation of gods and spirits takes many forms and a vast 
complex of ritual-religious ceremonies may be associated with it. After 
all it is a way of trying to appease and thereby gain control over 
unspecified and unknown forces of nature. The propitiation as 
mentioned earlier has a very definite practical purpose. It could be to 
bring plenty of rain to the crops, fish or game to the nets, stability to a 
house or lightness to a canoe, to inflict or ward off misfortune, disease 
or death, to win a loved one, to acquire skill in war, speed in travelling, 
beauty and elegance in music or dance. 


The forms of propitiation vary. But quite often they are a 


‘This essay was first published in his book 
rissa" 1991 
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combination of (a) ritual chantings, invocations or incantations, (b) 
certain purificatory rites involving the person or persons offering the 
worship and the physical space where it is being sanctified, (c) physical 
objects such as food or drink, flowers, incense etc., and (d) 
accompanying plastic or performing arts such as specially designed 
paintings, icons or murals and songs and dance numbers. The entire 
group of functions have a ritualistic significance. The performer is quite 
often a specified person. It could be the priest of the community when 
the offering or propitiation is communal and is held at the appointed 
place of religious worship. It could also be in an individual's house in 
which case the performer could be either the priest or the head of the 
household. 


The Santals have elaborate invocatory songs known as Bakhens 
which are recited for various ritual occasions either by the village priest 
or the headman of the family depending on whether it is recited at the 
village sarna i.e., the sacred grove or inside the family kitchen. In 


Santal ritual offering to the gods the chanting takes 
the preeminent place. The charmed word is the 
essence of the ritual offering. Among the Lanjia 
Saoras who inhabit the Parlakhemundi sub-division 
of Ganjam district and the Gunupur sub-division 
of Koraput district, the drawings of icons in the 
interior walls of the house is the most important 
aspect of the ritualistic propitiation of the gods and 
the spirits. The propitiation involves the recognition 
of the super-natural and also a belief in the 
power of magic wielded by man to change the course 
of events and to gain a measure of control over the 
supernatural powers. It is a part of the worldwide 
phenomenon in primitive cultures finding its 
expression in mural paintings on the mud walls of 
the Saora houses. 


I 


All such magical activities invoking the spirits or 
“powers” involve three major aspects. Bronislaw 
Malinowski characterised them as things said, 
things done, and a person officiating. Hence the 
spell, the rite and the condition of the performer 
are the basic ingredient of the ritual performance. 
‘The spell is the muttering of words according to a 
set pattern or formula. Often it is incantatory 
and considered inviolable in its melodic, rhythmic 
patterns and word arrangements. Metaphor and 
simile are often used. Quite often too there are 
elaborate references to ancestral names, 
mythological events etc. The language used also is 
often cryptic and somewhat archaic quite different 
from the idioms of everyday use. Magic’s bond 
with tradition is maintained through this kind of 
language-use. Then, there is a set of ritualised 
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Sun, spirits riding horses, men riding car, scooter and bicycle, elephant 
riders, men and women in rows and various animals. 


actions, the rite, which is functionally integrated with the spell or the 
chanting. Sometimes they go together as in Santal Bakhen but, as 
we will see later, in Saora icon painting they are in sequence. There is a 
close parallel between the spell and the rite and the observance of the 
set of functions or activities constituting the rite also follow a 
prescribed pattern. The words of the spell are translated into action 
through the rite. 


Thirdly, since the spell and the rite are “sacred” the performer 
who’ conducts them must also observe prescribed conditions of ritual 
purity. Abstinence from sex, at least days prior to the performance, 
ritual bath and purification, ritual fasting and meditation are all 
prescribed for the Saora priest before he undertakes the 
responsibility of conducting the activity. It is believed that unless 
there is full conformity to the codal behaviour, the magic may not 
come through. It is not merely the physical state of the performer; his 
emotional state is considered equally relevant and important. 
Malinowski even went to the extent of correlating the sympathetic 
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emotional condition of the performer with the efficacy of the 
performance. 


III 


The Saora tribe is divided into several sub-groups which have 
almost become endogamous. Among these sub-divisions of the Saoras, 
the Lanjia Saoras who inhabit the agency tracts of Gumma and 
Pottasingi areas are the most primitive and economically the most 
under-developed. Relatively little affected by the external change- 
agents, they have been able to preserve some of their arts and crafts, 
house-types and methods of cultivation. 


The economic life of the Saoras hinges mostly on slash-and-burn 
agriculture which is practised on the hillslopes where they grow 
various types of millets, pulses and cash crops. In addition to shifting 
cultivation, they also cultivate paddy on the terraced fields which are 
laid out on the hillslopes. These terraces are built with great skill and 


Monkeys in formation, human beings in groups, agricultural activity 
and assortment of animals, village Tarigi. 
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Music on the Street, village Jagannathpur. 


ingenuity and are not affected by soil erosion and the Saoras have 
shown great skill in rivetment, contourbunding, stone-packing of 
walls and water-management so that there is no run-off of top soil 
during the rains. 


The Saoras have their small huts built at the foothills close to the 
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terraced fields. Every village has a boundary of its own and the area 
under shifting cultivation is also rigidly delineated for every village and 
no encroachment by outsiders is tolerated. 


The Saoras have no exogamous clans, no phratries and no 
moieties. The main exogamous unit is the extended family descended 
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from a common male ancestor. This unit is called birinda which is 
based on patrilineage. The secular headman (Gomang) and the 
religious headman (Buiya) hail from the founder birinda of the village. 


The Saora villages,-generally speaking, are cohesive units of social 
and political organisation. The secular headman enjoys high prestige. 
Equally important is the religious headman and both these offices are 
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Saora girls in a market, village Gumma 
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hereditary. There is also in some villages a shaman or sorcerer, There 
are divinershamans and doctorshamans and they can belong to either 
sex. In some villages there is an astrologer called Disari and this post is 
achieved but not ascribed like the religious or secular headmanship. 


The Saora religious life is punctuated by elaborate rituals which are 
observed to propitate spirits, demi-gods and supernatural beings. The 
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Buiyas and the sorcerers play a structural role of great significance in 
the day to day adjustment and adaptation of Saora life to different 
forces nature and supernatural beings. Using the idiom of mystical 
affliction the sorcerers keep busy healing pain and suffering, and 
invoking ancestral spirits for enriching the fertility of the soil and fora 
bumper crop. Various types of wall pictures or icons are drawn by the 
sorcerers on ritual occasions to achieve their objectives. 


IV 


Saora icon-making is related to primarily matters of health and disease, 
epidemics, death and child birth. There are two distinct stages in this 
plastic art. In the first stage the ritual divination by the priest leads to 
the identification of the ‘spirit’ or the ‘power’ that has caused a 
disease or death and that needs to be propitiated: It is at this stage 
that the words of the spell are used. Secondly, instead of an attempt to 
ward off the evil or malevolent spirit here the spirit is brought in or rather 
pulled or dragged in and installed/ imprisoned in a ritualistic, one- 
dimensional temple in the icon. 


The spell also has two sequences. In the first part there is a 
general invocation to all gods and spirits that are supposed to inhabit 
the Saora world. In the second part the particular spirit is invoked 
to come and occupy the house that has been specially built for it. 


‘The Saoras worship many gods and goddesses such as Manikasiri, 
Bankassiri, Kureisuni and a host of others. They offer all kinds of fruits 
to them first, before they eat such fruits. In case of any default in this 
regard, it is believed that the people will suffer from serious diseases 
and there will be calamity in the village. Rice-beer is offered to all the 
deities and special incantations are uttered in a loud voice to the 
accompani-ment of the sound of drums and other musical instruments. 


The incantation which is uttered at the time of worship is 


given below: 


Oh gods and goddesses, you are all in our village. 
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We have been worshipping you from time beyond memory. We have learnt 
from our forefathers all the methods of worship. We do not eat any crop or 
any fruit unless these are offered to you first. After you have taken these fruits 
then we eat; otherwise not, because we know that we will face many difficulties 
and we will suffer from many diseases if we eat the new crops and new fruits 
before offering these to you. 


We are moving about always in the forests. The whole world is full of 
demons, ghosts, and evil spirits and there are tigers and bears and many other 
wild animals in the forests. These supernatural beings and wild animals create 
trouble for us and we fall easy prey to them when we violate our traditional 
customs and practices. We always pray to you to come to our rescue at the time 
of distress and calamities. 1f you do not bay any heed to our prayers, we cannot 
live in this world. We will fall ill and die. 
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Men in groups on horse back, on automobiles and hunting implements. 


After the incantation has been recited and the icon is more or less 
complete, the artist goes on to give finishing touches to it. Now he 
makes a salutation to the god or spirit by touching the ground by his 
head and then recites the following: 


1 have made a house for you. Here are your elephant, horses. Come riding 
on them. Here ave your suns and moons, crops and trees. Come and see what a 
nice house I have built for you with my own hands. Gods of the sky, come and 
see thehouse. Deities of the hills, come and see the house. 


In the icon-making is thus fused the binary opposing 
characteristics of (a) power of the magician-and (b) his petitionary 
posture; (a) success in identifying the spirit, victory in pulling the spirit 
into the net of the circumscribed ritual space and hold him there and 
(b) worship him with offerings both proximate and remote i.e, the 
immediately offered food and drink and the stocking of food, water, 
umbrella etc. for the spirit's future use next to the ritualised space of 
the temple; (a) the pragmatic practical purpose of healing, curing 
diseases, initiating safe child-birth, assuring plenty of crops and rains 
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and (b) the somewhat surrealistic nature of the painting; (a) the 
vegative and fecundity ceremony performed by (b) too austere, too 
puristic a ritual. 


In Orissa, the art of icon is only found among the Saoras. It is 
confined to the hill section of the Saora tribe which lives in the 
Pottasingi area of Gunupur sub-division of Koraput district and the 
Parlakhemundi Agency and Chandragiri area of Ganjam district. 
‘They are called the Lanjia Saoras from the scanty cloth having a sort of 
tail which they wear. The Saora icon is the drawing on the walls and 
therefore it is called ITTALAN (ID = to write; KITALAN = a wall). This 
term varies from one area to another. For instance, the Saoras living 
around Chandragiri refer to it as ANITAL (as the wall is called 
KINTAL, the drawings on walls are called ANITAL). The Saoras of 
Serango area refer to it either as IDISING or ANITAL (among them 
the wall is called as KINTAL as in the case of the Saoras of 
Chandragiri). 


Kudan engaged in drawing saora wall painting 
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The icons are drawn for the following purposes: 


(1) Generally satisfying the deities and ancestral spirits, 

(2) Averting any mishap including illness in the family, 

(3) Reaping a bumper crop and improving the fertility of the soil, 
(4) Enabling easy delivery of child. 


The Saora houses are tiny structures with mud walls and generally 
thatched roofs. Very rarely, when a man is somewhat rich, the thatch is 
of tiles. Sometimes it is also the dried leaves of palm trees. The mud 
walls are generally smooth though not as elegant or even as smooth 
and firm as the mud walls of Santal houses. The icons are drawn on the 
inner side of the walls of a house. The major icon is drawn on the wall 
close to the entrance of the house or on the wall facing the front door 
of the house. Sometimes in some houses smaller icons are also drawn 
on other walls of the house. These smaller icons are invariably drawn 
in places which do not come up to the eye sight as easily as those drawn 
near the front door. 


Often there is a prescribed season for drawing these icons. The 
icons are drawn generally inthe month of Falgun during Dolapurnima 
or in the month of Aswin during Dashara. The time also varies from 
place to place. For instance, the Saoras of Gumma area of 
Parlakhemundi sub-division draw the icons in the month of Margasir 
during any new food-eating ceremony. 


The icons are generally drawn by the Kudan, i.e. the priest or the 
sorcerer of the village. If any male member knows the techniques of 
drawing he is also free to draw the icons. Although there is no such 
taboo, the women are not allowed to draw the icons. The first 
preference is however the Kudan. He is the person who has the 
traditional hereditary right to know the art of detecting the spirit and 
prescribing the rituals leading ultimately to the painting of the icons 
on the mud walls. He has the social and magical power for this 
purpose. Besides that there is also the economic basis. The Kudan has 
a right to appropriate the objects that are offered to the spirit at the 
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Men and spirits In files in the under-world, men dancing, spirits riding vehicles, 
curious animals and human beings in activity. 


time of the propitiation ceremony. It means the rice, the handia or 
rice-beer, the fowl and sometimes also a share in the goat sacrificed on 
the occasion. 


When any member in the family falls ill, the Kudan is consulted to 
find out the causes of the illness and the spirit which has caused the 
illness. The Saoras, like the Santals and most other primitive 
communities, implicitly believe that health and continuity of life are 
natural whereas disease, sickness and death are unnatural. Further 
they believe these natural phenomena are the handiworks of 
malevolent spirits who need to be won over by offerings and worship. 
The first task becomes the identification of the spirit. The commonest 
method of identifying the spirit is the rubbing of white rice grains kept 
in winnowing fan and uttering incantations all the while. As soon as 
the spirit is detected the Kudan informs the family members about the 
spirit and tenders advice to draw the required icons representing the 
spirit for his/her recovery from the illness. Necessary arrangements are 
made for drawing the icons. The painting of the icons on the walls thus 
follows the first act of ritual divination. 
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The icon is always drawn in the morning. After finishing bath the 
Kudan comes to the house where the icon is to be drawn. The 
housewife prepares some powder out of white rice, adds water to it and 
makes a white paste. After it is done, she gives this white paint over to 
the Kudan to start drawing the icon. The woman prepares this paint 


after her bath with empty stomach. 


Before drawing the icon, the Kudan worships the village Gods and 
other important deities including ancestors installed within the village 
boundary. Thereafter the Kudan comes back to the place where the 
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present ina household. 


From a beam running horizontally close to the wall, they hang a 
new earthen pot containing white rice, country cigar, one or two coins 
and garlic. This pot is hung in such a manner that it touches the 
middle portion of the icons. Sometimes more than one pot are kept 
hanging before the icon. This is the “remote” food offerings to the 
spirit inhabiting the ritualised space of the temple over and above the 
offerings immediately made at the time of painting the icons. 


In many places umbrellas are also kept hanging along with the pots. 
These umbrellas are also meant for the deities. Bunches of fruits and 
corns are also hung round the pot at the harvest time. On a small stand 
or a narrow platform attached to the wall just below the lower margin 
of the icon are kept pots either earthen or brass or aluminium full of 
water with ladles kept on them. 


Water kept in these pots is meant for the deities to drink. 


icon will be drawn and sacrifices either a goat or a cock as per the 
nature and wishes of the spirit and. moderated by the financial ability 
of the person offering the worship. Thereafter he takes a brush made 
of either bamboo split or a twig from Khejur (Palm) tree and draws the 
lines on the wall, using the white paint made from pulverized rice 
powder. After the icon is drawn, he starts worshipping the deity which 
is represented in the icon and when all the works are over, he goes to 
his own home and breaks his fast by taking food and drink. 


In some cases, in addition to the white colour of rice-paste, colours 
prepared out of mixing ash and water as well as lamp black and red 
ochre are used to bring variety of colour to the drawings. In all cases, 
however, icons are drawn round the idea of a house either square or 
circle or rectangle in shape. The icon represents the unidimension of 
the house. Most of the icons include drawings of men, women, 
animals, flowers, fruits, line designs, heavenly bodies, means of 
transport including bicycle, jeep, aeroplane, furniture, food-grains, 
agricultural implements, weapons and any other conceivable things 
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Group of human figures in dancing pose, spirit riding a horse, monkeys and other activities: 
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The day before the icon is drawn, a portion of the wall is given a 
clean wash in a solution of locally available red earth and water mixed 
together. The icon drawn on the wall is kept as such until it is repeated 
next year. The drawing of icons is an expensive proposition and it 
requires many ritual objects such as chicken, fruits and other materials 
needed during worship. Some families are not in a position to meet 
this expense every year and, therefore, they skip over some years and 
take it up only when they can afford to collect the materials except 
when there is a pressing need for drawing the icon due to a sudden 


attack of disease, epidemic or need for a safe delivery of a child. 


There are several motives behind drawing the icons. Some of these 
objectives are mentioned below: 


Whenever any person falls ill, he meets the Kudan of the village 
and informs him about the illness and seeks his help in detecting the 
evil spirit which has caused the illness and remedial measures for its 
recovery. Among the Saoras, one of the important remedial measures 
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is to draw an icon on the wall and dedicate it to the evil spirit 
concerned including offering of either a goat or a fowl as well as 
incense, fruits and flowers. 


In Saora society it is incumbent on the part of the Kudan to have a 
detailed knowledge about the supernatural beings, their 
characteristics, physical features and the nature of troubles they create 
for the people and the types of food they like to eat. The Kudan also 
learns the techniques of drawing icons depicting human and 
supernatural figures, means of transport, floral and faunal figures, etc. 
In order to develop the skill of drawing icons he draws figures of 
different kinds and thereby sets his hand by practising several times. 
The drawings done by him as a beginner, are of hypothetical kind and 
these drawings depict various phases of the occultism starting from the 
point of receiving the news of illness through sending assistants to 
catch hold of the concerned evil spirits and bringing them down to the 
Kudan by the quickest means of transport to the final phase of 
installing the spirit in the unidimensional shrine represented by the 
icon depicting all kinds of conceivable animals and men including 
musicians, bodyguards, flowering plants and fruit trees etc. In the next 
section eight icons are described in full detail to illustrate the point 
further. 


Tcon-1: Kittungsum — Barunsum. 


This form of icon is drawn as an aid to cure illness. The particular icon 
presented here was drawn in the house of Timpa Buiya of village 
‘Tarigi, located at a distance of about 2 kilometers to the north of 
Serango in Ganjam district. Timpa is himself the Kudan of the village. 
The daughter of a Saora of this village fell ill. Her father went to inform 
the village Kudan about her illness and sought his help. At this the 
Kudan detected the wicked spirit and fetched him by means of a jeep or 
aeroplane and installed him in the icon amidst drawings and designs 
of men, women and other objects in his own house. Starting from left 
toright and from bottom row upwards the figures are as follows: 
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Icon-1: Kitttungsum-Barunsum 


Bottom Row: 

‘The ailing person is lying down. 

‘Two persons are reporting the matter to the Kudan who 
stands in front of his house with his daughter behind him. 


A man with an axe (Tangi) 

A man blowing Turi. 

A man blowing Birakahali. 

A man playing a drum. 

A man playing a Tamaka. 

A man blowing Turi. 

A man playing a brass vessel. 

A man with a stick in his hand. 

A jeep with the evil spirit in. 

(The musicians march ahead of the spirit which follows carried in 
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lcon-2 : 


SY Ce 
Barunsum-Mannesum, in the house of Kesari Sabar, village Tarigi. 


Two assistants in their 
inclined chairs, with a table 
in between, seriously engaged 
in discussions about the 
patient and writing the case 
history of the illness. 

A man riding a bicycle ready 
to fetch the spirit. 

A man and a woman walking 
up to the Kudan. 


Upper row: 

A man playing a Tamaka. 

A man playing a brass vessel. 
A man blowing Turi. 

A man playing a Tamaka. 

A man with an axe. 

‘Two porcupines. 

The Kudan on elephant back 
chained and the spirit on 
horseback which is chained 
to the Kudan so that no 
escape is possible. 

A snake. 


Next row above: 

A tree with a monkey in 
climbing posture. A plantain 
tree with a bunch of 
plantains. Sun God. Four 
chicks. 

A snake at the end of the 
row. At the top is the 
unidimensional house with 
four rooms, Attached to the 
house on the left side one 


flower plant and a tree above. 

A bear and a lizard above. 

Three gunmen representing Barunsum-cum-Mannesum represented 
in the adjacent lower room. 

Four gunmen representing the militia of Barunsum-cum-Mannesum 
depicted in the right side upper room. Their women depicted in 
adjacent upper room. 

At the top of the house are two triangles in which the Sun God in 
circular form (Oyyam) and a moon in crescent form (Angai) are 
drawn. 

The Sun God is also drawn in the space in between the two 
triangles. On the left side of the left hand triangle is a flower plant. 
At the top a monkey is depicted. 

Similarly, another flower plant is present on the right hand 

triangle and a monkey is depicted at the top on the branch. 


According to the Saora iconographers, the monkeys are keen 
observers and they inform all including the Kudan when the spirit is 
caught and also announce arrival of the spirit at the spot of the ritual. 
These two monkeys drawn in the icon are in their magnified form to 
signify their gaiety on account of the success in catching the spirit and 
bringing it to the spot under the custody of the sorcerer. The two 
pictures at the top of the triangle are a bound photograph and a bound 
picture of Hindu Gods. These pictures are hung on the wall. At the top 
right hand corner is the pot which is kept hanging by means of ropes 
from a horizontal beam of bamboo kept in position close to the wall 
under the roof. 


Icon-3: Labasum — Edaeisum. 


This is a fertility icon. The Saoras draw icons to promote the fertility of 
the crops. Such icons show ploughing, hoeing and include vegetative — 
fertility symbols such as a plantain tree with a big bunch of plantains or 
a woman carrying seeds for sowing or a potter with pots on his head. 
Icon 3 and 4 belong to such category of fertility icons. 


Icon 3 was drawn underneath a wooden platform in the remote 
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Icon-3 : Labasum-Edisum, in the house of Kesari Sabar, village Tarigi 


area of the inside wall of the house of Kesari Sabar of Tarigi. The 
concentric circles at the top represent the Sun God with three 
monkeys, one at the top and one on either side of the Sun-God. The 
monkeys symbolize the auspicious nature of the occasion. Below the 
Sun-God, on the left side is a porcupine, below which a man is 
ploughing the field with two plough-bullocks. On the right side at the 
bottom is a dog and above it a man levelling the soil by using two 
plough bullocks harnessed to the leveller. Above this figure is a woman 
carrying food on her head to the field for the men. At her left is a man 
with a spade in his hand. In the middle of the icon there are three 
animals one above the other. At the bottom is a tortoise and the 
middle one a young reptile and the upper one an adult reptile. 


‘This icon was drawn just before commencement of the agricultural 
season to promote fertility of the soil and bring about a bumper crop. 
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Icon-4: Labasum — Edaeisum. 


This is only another version of the icon No. 3. This icon shows figures 
representing the fertility motif in an elaborated form. Itwas drawn ina 
very inconvenient place on the wall in the distant corner of the house 
underneath a wooden platform in the house of Tamak Sabar of village 
Jagannathpur in Ganjam district. On the left side at the top are the 
concentric circles representing the Sun-God. From the centre of the 
circle are hung a glass bottle and a gourd container. Below the figure of 
the Sun are two women carrying seeds for sowing. On the side at the 
top is a man with a hand-hoe ploughing the field. Figures of two 
plough-bullocks harnessed to a plough are also seen. At the bottom are 
figures of women with food carried on their heads. At the extreme 
right of the top of the icon there are two men with hand-hoes and 
below are figures of men, one carrying pots and the other carrying two 
bunches of banana balanced on carrying poles. At the extreme right is 
an elephant. Such icons concerning seeds, fertility of soil, bumper 
crop, harvest festival are dedicated to Labasum or Earth God and 
Edaei or ancestral spirits. 


Icon-4 : Labasum-Edisum (a variation), in the house of Tamak Sabar, village Jagannathpur 


Oc: || 


‘This icon is related to the ceremony of paddy cultivation and 
therefore in Saora iconography is known as Sorenda Anital. It was 
drawn in the month of Baisakh before the hoeing operations 
started. 


In the particular icon the concentric circles represent the Sun- 
God. There is a nail stuck to the wall in the core of the circles from 
which hung an empty bottle and a gourd container. Below the 
circles is the shrine which is conical at the top base having two 
shelves of which the upper one contains some beans. 


Icon-5: The Kudantungal. 


This icon is for the propitiation of ancestors. The Saoras believe in 
ancestral spirits and ancestor worship is very much prevalent 
among them. As a matter of fact next to the Sun-God and the 
Earth-God, the ancestors occupy a prominent place in their 
religious pantheon. Elwin has documented these aspects of their 
belief-system in his work — The Religion of an Indian Tribe. Later 
Piers Vitebsky from Cambridge University has also studied the 
preeminent position of the Sun-God in Saora cosmology. 
Sometimes the spirits appear in dream and ask for providing space 
in the house for them as also food and drink. It has so happened 
sometimes that the family members are possessed by these spirits 
while returning home from market centres or from their 
agricultural fields. In order to satisfy their desire the headman of 
the house calls for the sorcerer (Baju or Kudan) and seeks his help 
in drawing icons for them. Icon 5 is an example of this type and is 
called Kudantungal meaning icon for the ancestors. The icon 
shows a woman following a man. The male figure stands for the 
father and the female figure for the mother. The figure of the 
woman shows something being carried on her head. This head- 
load represents items of wealth which are carried home to be 
delivered to the members of the family. It is symbolic and it 
signifies that the parents have come home bringing with them the 
Goddess Laxmi and prosperity for the house. The structure of the 
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for other types of associated spirits for resting along with them in the 
same shrine or in shrines drawn alongside. 


Jcon 6 which was drawn in the house of Kesari Sabar of village 
‘Tarigi is in fact a series of 7 icons drawn side by side in a long row of 
shrines for different spirits. Each icon is separated from the adjacent 
one by criss-cross line drawings. Given below is a complete description 
of all the seven panels or sub-icons. 


Starting from left the first sub-icon represents the shrine of the 
spirit called Galbayat. The spirit rules over the grass which is used for 
thatching purposes. No Saora will cut this grass prior to the 
worshipping of this spirit. Every year the Saoras observe the new red- 
gram (Kandul) eating ceremony in the month of December. 
Thereafter they are free to cut this grass for thatching their houses. But 
the cutting of the grass is done after the spirits Galbayatis worshipped. 
In some areas the Galbayatis called by the other name of Gadalayat 
(the God of grass) 


Jcon-5 : Kudantungal, in the house of Sambaru Sabar, village Jagannathpur. 


icon appears like a small shrine in which the ancestral spirits 
are installed. 


‘The icons of ancestors are generally drawn on the inner 
side of the wall in some inconvenient place away from light 
so that they don’t come in sight of the visitors easily. 


Tcon-6: The Kitungsum — Galbayat 


This icon is primarily for the spirits of grass and stone. This 
is generally a large mural painting and perhaps the most 
important icon of the Saoras. They have some icons which 
are drawn for no purpose other than to serve as the abode of 
different spirits. They have a belief that sometimes the 
ancestors demand not only a shrine for themselves but also 


Icon-6 : Kitungsum, — Galbayat-Sedamar-Edaersum, in the house of Kesari Sabar, village Te 
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Icon-7: Sorenda, in the house of Sambar, village Jagannathpur. £ 
ଙ the two in the middle are the smallest. 


Similarly, another thick zigzag line drawn horizontally divides the icon 


into four parts. Close to the horizontal line is yet another thin line and Starting from the lower panels, the ସା the left ନ three 
thus the whole icon is divided into six panels of which the two upper male figures. The first one stands for Beju, the SUICETEr WOON 
ones are the largest and the two lower ones are somewhat smaller while dancing posture. He holds an umbrella. The middle one has a sword in 
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Icon-8 : Sedasum, in the house of Edenga Gomango, village Rangrungba, Ganjam District. 
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pay any heed to these hints 
given by the disguised divine 
spirits and before long he fell ill 
and was down with high fever. 
He decided to consult a Kudan, 
one Pantalu Gomango by 
name, to find out the cause of 
his illness. The Kudan detected 
by means of magical 
performances that a spirit 
called Sedasum was 
responsible for his illness. He 
further probed into the matter 
by reference to his divine wife 
Manesum Debi who reported 
through him that the divine 
beings and his ancestral spirits 
wanted Edenga to take up the 
practice of sorcery after the 
death of his father. But-he did 
not take any notice of it even 
when it was suggested to him in 
his dream and it was because of 
this reason that the spirits had 
asked Sedasum to bring fever 
and illness upon him. 


A day was appointed for the 
drawing of the icon in the 
house of Edenga and on that 
day Pantalu Kudan came to his 
house and drew the pictures on 
the mud wall. Edenga was poor 
and had no money to purchase 
the articles which were 
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Rows of soldiers, human beings, riders, spirits and guardians, peacocks. 


The materials which are required for this purpose are purchased on a 
market day prior to the day appointed for drawing the icon. The 
requirements of ritual objects for drawing the icon sometimes vary 
from one area to another. But broadly they conform to a pattern. It 
includes clothes, banana, coconut, incense, ghee for the lamps, 
candles, sweets, goat, cock, and locally made rice-beer. Fruits and 
flowers are also collected and kept ready for the worship. 


On the appointed day, the head of the household who would draw 
the icon takes bath in the morning and cleanses with red earth a 


portion of the wall on which the icon would be drawn. That provides 
the medium on which the icon is drawn. The grains of Suan which are 
soaked in water prior to the occasion are made into powder and the 
required quantity of water is added to it to make a while suspension 
with which the icons are drawn. The head of the household who is on 
fast does this work himself and no other person of the house is 
supposed to touch the grains and the white solution. 


The worship of village goddess which is called Manikasiri precedes 
the drawing of the icons on the walls at home. In every Saora village 
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Saora woman Inside her house filled with articles of daily use and an icon on the wall. 


situated in the plains, she is installed in a shrine built at a central place 
in the village street. The priest performs the worship and all the people 
of the village assemble at the place of worship to offer their prayers. 
Mahua liquor (full mada) and liquor prepared out of ragi and minor 
millets and occasionally rice (landa mada), cooked meat, kandula and 
rice is served out in seven leaf-cups in full measure and offered to the 
mother goddess. Fowls are sacrificed and banana and other foods are 
then offered. Twigs of different cropped plants are placed near the 
goddess and also worshipped. The priest utters incantations invoking 
all other gods and goddesses including ancestral spirits for their 
participation in the worship and partaking of the sacrificial meat and 
consecrated food. 


Sometimes it is found that some people assembled at the place of 
worship go into a trance while the incantations are going on and make 
violent movements of their heads and body from side to side and from 
frontto back. The drummers beat the drums and other musicians join 
in vigorously playing their musical instruments. After the village 
goddess is worshipped, the people return to their respective houses 
and arrange for drawing the icons. 


he 71 Il 


Not all houses in a village are engaged in this work because the practice 
of drawing the icons is not compulsory for all households. It is only those 
few houses which have been doing it as a family tradition take up this work 
almost every year and renew the drawing by observing concerned rituals. 


VI 


Invoking the blessings of the Gods/spirits either for positive gain or 
negatively, to prevent calamities, expresses itself in two major forms 
depending upon whether it is the spell or the rite which is focal to the 
occasion. Different primitive cultures have different patterns for this. The 
Santal invocation songs or Bakhens and the Kondh invocation song Meria 
which accompanied the rite of human sacrifice emphasise the spoken word, 
the spell, the formula sloka, the sound and cadence of the chanting. The 
words materialise the blessings as it were. You say, “let garlics grow well, let 
onions grow well, let not tigers prowl or let hundred grains grow out of one” 
and you implicitly believe the reality is around, that this wished-for objective 
will certainly be fulfilled. In certain cultures for example, if you take the 
name of tiger, then it would appear and hence, while going through a forest, 
one should never utter that word and instead, use a code word for it. 


While in Santal Bakhen, the rite is elaborate, it consists of objects like 
rice-beer, meat etc. plus performance of dancing and singing. In Kondh 
Meria, apart from objects of worship there is the carved meria-pillar with the 
death-bird perched on its top. In Saora invocation the words, the chanting is 
less important. It is the reproduction of objects through icons which is the 
focus. Grains, banana, bunches, activity of ploughing, hoeing or sowing 
materialise vegetative and fecundity symbolism. So does the Sun God's 
figure as the giver of energy, of good crops, or greenery. The icon, therefore, 
becomes the symbol of willing and realising the dreamtof goal, both 
negatively and positively. The chanting is somewhat thin; the sound of the 
charmed word, less important. The plastic representation through icon is 
allimportant. 


The figures, their shape, size and reality no doubt depend upon the 
artistic ability of the Kudan or the family-head who performs the act. But 
generally speaking, the figures are tall, realistic and human even though the 
situations and juxtapositions are quite often surreal like men dancing on 
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Frazer labelled it as a “false 
science and an abortive art”. 
This view has, however, been 
challenged by Hubert and 
Mauss in their study of magic 
and it is now commonly held 
that it is improper to ignore 
the radical differences 
between the magical and the 
scientific attitude towards the 
environment. Malinowski’s 
analysis of garden magic in 
Melanesia brought out its 
conj unction with actual 
agricultural practices. It also 
revealed how the outlook on 
these two is essentially 
different. The Saora who is a 
fairly good cultivator and is 
considered almost an expert 


Icon depicting monkeys, spirits, snake, people riding a vehicle, spirits standing In a file, human being dancing. 


the back of horses or elephants. There is often a lack of proportion so 
far as the limbs of animals or human beings are concerned. The tail of 
a horse or a monkey, for example, could be totally out of proportion to 
other parts of its anatomy. 


‘The Saora pictogram essentially mixes up both magic and religious 
ritual. It operates through words as spells and also a series of rites and 
that too through the media of spirits. But it is also an attempt to 
directly acquire power over supernatural forces as in all forms of magic. 


Edward Tylor regarded magic as developing from the thought- 
processes of the primitive man by mistaken association of ideas. He 
characterised it as “an elaborate and systematic pseudo-science”. Later 


in terraced cultivation on hillslopes, has adequate or at least 
substantial empirical knowledge of soil, plant growth, wind and 
weather. He knows his own way of tillage, weeding, good seeds etc. i.e., 
the requirement of a good harvest. And yet with a view to secure 
adequate rain and sunshine, avoidance of insect or pest attack he seeks 
the good-will and blessings of the spirits. There is thus a clearly 
discernible duality of approach in handling the natural and the 
supernatural conditions, facing the first with rational technique and 
empirical knowledge (in however rudimentary a form) and the latter 
with the arts of magic. Raymond Firth has shown the evidence of 
similar duality in the economic life of the Maoris. 
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The Saora Painters, Techniques and Materials, 
Stylistic Features and Design Concepts 


Dinanath Pathy 
1. 


The Saora Painters: 


‘The icons are generally drawn by the Kudan or the sorcerer of the village. He is also 
known as Ittalmaarn, the professional painter, and occupies a special position in society. 
His profession is hereditary and he passes on his knowledge and techniques of painting 
icons to his son. Traditionally, the eldest son of the Ittalmaarn takes over from his father 
when the latter becomes too old to paint. In the absence of his son, his own brother's son 
inherits the profession. There is a ceremony of investiture. Buiya, the village priest 
performs a ritual. The Kudan sacrifices a buffalo and offers the meat along with liquor to 


The study of Saora wall 
paintings was conducted 
by a team headed by the 
eminent art historian 
and painter Dr. 


Dinanath Patt 


Painters, Tec 
and Materials, Stylistic 
Features and Design 
Concepts! is reprinted 
from his book The 


Painted icons. Gratitude 


is expressed to Harman 


Publishing House, New 
Delhi and Crafts 
Council of Orissa 
through the author, 
permitting us to include 
this essay in this 


volume. 


the Sun God informing him of the appointment of a new Kudan. 
Interestingly, this has a striking parallel among the Chitrakara, the 
traditional painters’ community at Puri in which the ceremony of 
investiture is an important ritual to accord the status of the 
Jagannath temple sevaka, or the temple's servant. In the Saora area, 
painters are few and they are in great demand. Normally, a painter 
works for a group of villages. When it is extremely difficult to find a 
painter, the head of the household or Idaimaran executes the painting 


In 1991, When we approached the Saora painters in Puttasingh 


area and requested them to paint on paper, they were extremely 
reluctant. Firstly, the idea to paint on a horizontally placed surface was 
not acceptable. The painter Maga Savara, aged about eighty, fixed the 
paper on to the wall and painted. Secondly, in the village Jaltar, the 
painters were not willing to show us what they would paint. After much 
persuasion, papers and paint were accepted by them and they 
promised to return the painting by evening. The village was visited 
again in February 1993. But unfortunately Maga Savara had died by 


then 


In village Kerba, the painters were reluctant to cooperate with us. 


They avoided us when we approached them 


When we reached village Perpang, it was evening. We enquired 
about the painter Sambaru Muli. He had gone to the neighbouring 
village to sell firewood. We met him and requested him to return to the 
village and paint for us. We paid for his fuel wood. He readily ] 
and painted for us in the light of a kerosene lamp, because & 
was already dark. We offered him a microtipped pen 
sketchbook. He could not handle this pen properly and observed that 
the Kalam was running faster than his mind. Obviously, he was used tc 
paint with a brush made of palm-twig which was not as fast on mud 


wall as the micro-tipped pen was ona sketch book 


We asked Sakuntala painter in the Antarjholi 


to paint for us. She readily. She was the wife of a school 


loon on paper by Sakuntala Savara of Antarjholi village 
indicating the coastal influence 
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loons on paper by Sevati Savara of Antarjholi village. Three shrines at the top with procession at the bottom ll 78 | 
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teacher and had studied up to class VII. She said that she had to do a 
little bit of practice before she would paint for us. She took out a slate 
from her son's school bag, went to the inner room where an old 
painting was still hanging on the wall and started copying the motifs. 
She proudly showed her drawings and asked whether she could be 
given a sketchbook. She experienced the same difficulty like Jamuru 
Savara in handling the micro-tipped pen. So she painted with a sable 
hair brush. After a lapse of two years, in 1993, we again approached 
Sakuntala to draw for us. By then she had shifted to a new house 
leaving her old one to her younger brother-in-law. There were no 
paintings on the wall. In her new house she asked us for her drawings 
and onlyafter becoming familiar with it, could she draw on the slate. 


We reached village Seranga quite late. Darkness had already 
descended on this tiny village. We were given the information that 
three painters were about to return to their own village, situated on the 
nearby hill separated by a deep valley. Probably they were engaged in 
the construction of a house in Tarbaul village. They came to the 
bungalow where we were waiting for them. We lighted candles and the 
painters Kantaru Buiya, Kedaru Savara and Rasana Raita painted for 
us. 


Some painters, like Jatina Savara and Lakshmana Savara, while 
painting dripped colour on the paper and immediately tried to erase it, 
while other painters like Sudaru Savara did not bother too much and 
in the course of their work gained control of the tools and did not 
commit the same mistake. 


We went to Jagannathpur in search of Rupa Savara who had earlier 
attended several workshops and a demonstration programme held at 
Bhubaneswar and Delhi. Rupa was in his bagada (field). We met him 
there. He recognized us and greeted us cordially. But he said he had 
given up painting and was doing agriculture since this enabled him to 
earn more. He refused to paint for us. 


In thevillage Marichaguda, the painter Nakula Savara was assisted 
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{con on wall in Antarjholi village 
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Bejuni describes the Saora Paintings while In trance 


by two or three other villagers, who did not belong to the profession. 
These people took a fancy to his painting and offered to help him and 
the painting was finished in phases. 


We requested Krupani Savara, a woman painter, to paint a full 
picture on one of the exterior walls of a house in the village. Initially 
the painter was reluctant because it was a Thursday, the day associated 
with the Goddess Lakshmi. When we told her that we had come all the 
way from Bhubaneswar to watch her paint, she discussed the matter 
with Lakshmi Bejuni and agreed. She went to the village pond to take a 
bath, changed in to fresh clothes, brought a woman assistant to paint 
the ground with red ochre colour and later reached the spot. From the 
neighbouring house she collected a brass thali, a ghee lamp, a small 
packet of vermillion powder, incense sticks and a terracotta container 
filled with burning charcoal to burn resin. She did not eat anything 
before the painting was finished but had two or three glasses of tea 
from the nearby tea shop. While executing the painting, her cousin 
(younger brother's son) was allowed to remind her of the motifs, she 
might include and eventually she left a large area on the wall for her 
cousin to paint if she felt exhausted. She said that her cousin had 
learned from her and it made no difference whether she painted or he 
did. But we observed that her cousin was a little fast, sketchy, repetitive 
and unmindful. Kurpani Savara is a prolific painter. She is in her 
sixties. We met her again in 1993. She complained of loss of eyesight 
butvolunteered to paint for us this time at the entrance of her house. 


We met Marka Savara, the painter, outside the village. He was 
wearing an old military coat and a short gamchha and was going to the 
village shrine to offer oblations. We requested him to paint for us. He 
returned from the shrine and started painting on paper. He invited his 
wife to come and sit beside him. Her role was more of a promoter, 
appreciating his drawings. 


After meeting and talking to several Saora painters, we realized that 
they are conscious of their creative potential, as if the art of painting 
came naturally to them. Most of them paint spontaneously, as if 
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dictated by a spirit. The painters of the hills consider painting sacred 
and mysterious, whereas in the plains, the painters look upon painting 
as any other human activity. 


‘The painters are in great demand in Saora society. They function 
within a painter-customer relationship or a sort of jaiamani system that 
exists in folk societies. The painter has the right to appropriate the 
objects offered to the sprits during a propitiation ceremony. He has a 


share in the rice, the handia or rice beer, the fowl and sometimes in the 
goat sacrificed on the occasion. 


However, the painting activity is getting increasingly 
commercialized. Now in the plains, the painter is commissioned, 
whenever there is need to do a Saora painting. The occasion could be a 
marriage, vara or osha. His role has changed from a priest-painter to 
that of an interior decorator. Now-a-days the women painters with a 
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Sania Gamang of Makara Savara of Gunduruba village 
Alangada village painting on a paper 


creative urge take up the assignments. The three women painters in the 
Padmapur area are very active. They are in great demand on occasion 
such as for Lakshmi Puja and other Hindu rituals. 


The Saora painter is the most knowledgeable person in his society, 
one who has the ability to delve deep into the world of supernatural 
and ancestral sprits. He is a well-informed person, possessed of 
detailed information about supernatural beings, their characteristics, 
physical features and the nature of the troubles, they can create for 
people. He possesses the magical power to transform unseen spirits 
into visible forms. When any member in a family falls ill, the Kudan is 
consulted to find out the causes of the illness. The Saoras believe that 
health and continuity of life are natural, whereas disease, sickness and 
death are unnatural. They see natural phenomena as the handiwork of 
malevolent spirits who are to be appeased by offerings. The Kudan's 
most difficult task is the identification of the spirit. The commonest 
method of identifying it involves rubbing white rice grains kept in a 
winnowing fan and uttering incantations while searching for the spirit. 
As soon as the spirit is detected, the Kudan informs the family 
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members about it and prescribes paintings of appropriate icons as the where the painting was to be executed, poured a little on the ground 
sure method of curing the illness. and then gulped the rest before starting to paint. 
I. The painter conceives the layout of the painting as a whole. He 


visualizes the entire composition in accordance with the occasion and 


¢ a! decides the format suitable to the wall space 
Techniques and Materials: available. Unlike the Chitrakar who 
Painting an icon is an act of ritual divination. In The painti area 1s a Stage, demarcates the painted area and the available 
the course of doing so, the painter gets possessed where different characters space into bdnds and compartments, the 


with the spirit. In a village a painter told us that it Saora painters start to draw from a point 


was the devata inside his body who did the ® within his conceptualized wall Pe and 
Ono NDC oP he pte nniniained that are made to appear all of a builds up hisvision gradually spreading out in 
He sree los eu by tome sane epliits; sudden. all directions. First, the painter tries to capture 
who live in their villages, hills and forests. For this the Spor the ghost identified 4 the cause of 
Rh oe Ce en ne ria eve nted with: the illness or disease in his painting. It seems 
sanctities. The best time to start painting is in the morning. After 
bathing, on empty stomach the painter invokes the village Gods and 
other deities, who reside in the nearby forests and hills, including 
ancestral spirits within the village boundary. Then he reaches the 
house where the icon is to be drawn. Offerings are made near the wall. 
Depending on the financial ability condition of the house-owner, the 
offerings vary from rice beer to fowls and goats. Icons for the ancestral 
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religious head of the village has the final say in this matter. In village । 44% 
Antarjholi, we watched the painter Kurpani Savara draw a square 

mandala on the ground with muruja, powdered stone, close to the wall 
prepared for painting the icons. She placed a brass thali containing a 
ghee lamp, incense sticks, arua or un-boiled rice, vermilion and a piece 


of charcoal placed in a terracotta cup along with brushes. She quietly 4¢* 4+ ¢ ¢+¢+ v 4 + 4 ¢ ¢*¢ 4 
invoked the spirits, bowed down to touch the earth with her forehead \ [ noah naan 


appear at the painter's will. They 
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and then began to paint. In this village, the painter demanded rice 
beer. She made three leaf cups and filled them with rice. She then 
poured rice beer into each cup, sprinkled a little bit of it on to the wall 
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Nakula Savara of Marichaguda village painting on a paper 


that the entire painting is a kind of revelation and actualization of the 
“cause” in visual form. The painting area is a stage, where different 
characters appear at the painter's will. They are made to appear all of a 
sudden. The starting-point in a painting could be at the top or bottom 
or even in the middle. Usually, the house - owner's wife, obviously 
under the Kudan’s instructions, washes with red clay the wall space 
where the painting is to be done. 


Since the paintings are done over and over again on the same spot 
in the house, both the house - owner and the painter become familiar 
with the way the painting is executed. At times the conceptualized wall 
space washed with red clay and the actual painting do not conform to 
each other. Parts of the painting spill over the red ochre painted area in 
to the bare wall. 


The general format of the painting is in the form of a house, like a 
kothi in a rectangular or square space. At times one finds the top frame 
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covered by a conical roof like in a thatched house. Peacock is drawn on 
top of the house, the sun and the moon are drawn on either side. In 
fertility paintings, the painter conceives the format of a landscape to 
show agricultural operations. 


We record below the proceedings of the paintings done by the 
painter Kurapani Savara in village Antarjholi. She used three brushes 
of palm twig in three colours - white, yellow and blue. She first drew in 
white and followed it with blue and yellow lines. She started the 
painting with the shrine located on the extreme top right of the red 
ochre area at ten in the morning. She drew the shrine in the shape of a 
thatched house. She explained that it was a temple dedicated to 
Babudevata. She painted a peacock on top and a tree emerging on the 
left corner of the temple. Six figures were painted inside the shrine, 
three on top, out of whom two carried a third one who was a deity in a 
palanquin. The lower panel depicted gods riding an elephant and a 
horse with an attendant in between. She also painted a beju inside the 
conical the shrine with two fowls, a comb and a mirror. She painted 
three more shrines on the left of the shrine, all placed on one base line. 
These were the shrines of Lada, Khilamunda and Elandgi. The roof of 
the shrine of Lada has four concave shapes with a tree rising from the 
left corner. She divided the shrine into two horizontal compartments 
with the help of a decorated border. On the top compartment, She 
painted three vertical figures with a cock and a goat. In the lower 
compartment, she painted six dancing figures. The arrangements of 
figures in the Khilamunda's shrine was almost similar to that of the 
first shrine except that the top of the shrine was truncated. The other 
shrine devoted to Elandgi was again divided into two horizontal 
compartments with a decorative border. Inside the upper 
compartments, she painted three standing deities and in the lower one 
five dancing figures. On the roof of this shrine she painted two semi- 
circular curves and at about 12 noon, she painted combs, mirrors; 
scorpions, and lizards on top of these shrines. 


At about 12.30 pm she started drawing human figures. Below the 
shrines, she drew a figure holding a fowl named Lauguda. The other 


figures close by were meant to help Lauguda with the offering water, 
while the former would do the sacrifice. She painted a goddess holding 
lotus flowers in both hands named Manikesvari Ma. The Goddess 
Manikesvari is the village deity of the Saoras in the plains. The fourth 
figure on a horse with bunches of flowers emerging from his head is the 
Naarasonunji devata. She then painted a potter balancing pots on his 
shoulder below this shrine. Around 1 pm, Kurapani started painting 
the tree with its wide spreading branches. The branches were wavy and 
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decorative. She then went on to embellish the leaves one by one in 
white. Thereafter she painted a row of devatas in a procession all in 
white. Kurapani said that Fula, the bejuni of the village worships these 
Gods and Goddesses on Fridays and Tuesdays. 


By 2.30 pm the painting was complete. The painter prepared 
chinipani, a squash with sugar on jhuna, the resin smoke in a charcoal 
container. Fula, the bejuni of the village, arrived at this moment. 
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The Shrines of Lada, Khilamunda and Elandji 


Kailasa fetched a fowl. Another woman, Lakshmi who had earlier 
assisted Kurapani with the coating of red ochre joined the group. The 
group then started invoking the spirits and Gods. They threw rice in all 
directions. Lakshmi started uttering incantations holding the glass of 
squash. Fula also joined her. They both poured the sugar water on the 
kothi inviting several devatas. Kurpani lit the lamp. The group which 
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was seated facing the painting 
started sprinkling rice to the cock 
which was allowed to eat from 
the offerings. They all said, it was 
a good omen. This continued for 
four to five minutes. Kailasa then 
asked for the help of another 
young man Subasa, who held the 
legs of the cock. Kailasa with a 
sharp knife separated the head 
from the body. Kurpani picked 
1-. the head and put it on the 

on where Babudevata was 
gr inted. She then poured a little 
squash on the severed head of 
the cock. Kailasa got hold of the 
dead fowl and retreated. Kurpani 
also left for the nearby tea shop 
to get refreshed. Then the 
strange event took place. Fula 
and Lakshmi started convulsing 
in a trance. The spasms changed 
in to violent movement, with 
there heads and body moving 
from side to side and from front 
to back. The crowd shouted, 
Devata lagila - they are possessed 


by the spirits. They started dancing and then retreated to their homes. 
Somebody said, after two glasses of mahuli (mahua beer) were served 
to them, they were pacified . 


We have also watched Saora painters in Chandragiri, Puttasing 
and Seranga areas. The process of executing a painting is almost 
similar. The painter begins to paint while standing, but when he 


proceeds from top to bottom, he has to bend his body and finally 
finishes with sitting on the ground. But to paint underneath the loft, 
he has to obviously squat on the floor. 


The materials required for the painting are simple and locally 
available. The red ochre used for the background is obtained from red 
clay. In plain areas Saoras buy geru or dhau available in the village 
markets. This is mixed with water and smeared over the wall with the 
help of a piece of cloth. The major pigment for the icons is white which 
is obtained either from rice, suan, ash, chalk, or lime. Both rice and 
suan are soaked in water and pulverized on a sila pathar or robana 
(domestic stone crusher )tom “tintheform ofa paste or liquid for 
the purpose of painting We in - :ed that chalk sticks with which the 
school children write on the slates are crushed, powdered, soaked in 
water and made into a liquid. Also betel lime is used for painting. But 
these are for an instant use quite prevalent inthe plains. 


Besides white, chrome, yellow (yellow orpiment), ultra marine blue 
and black are also used to heighten the visual effect of the icons. This is 
a modern innovation. We have seen that alta pink (normally painted 
by the young women on their feet in folk societies) is also used on the 
icons. The saora painters buy the haritala yellow in the form of stone 
tablets from the village market. The ultramarine is available in packets 
of indigo ordinarily used by the washer men. This is known as dhoba 
neli or washer men's blue. Glue is never mixed in these colour. 


Brushes are generally made out of khejur palm twigs. The end of 
the stick is bitten by the painter while brushing the teeth to make it 
fibrous. Portions of phula, chhanchuni or broom stick is used as a 
brush. It has a Hairy end and is preferred by the painters. The painters 
often tie cloth at the tip of a bamboo twig and use it as the brush for 
painting. Nowadays in the plain areas, the Saora painters have resorted 
to company made sable and squirrel hair brushes. The painters neither 
use scale nor any other geometrical instruments for the work. 
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Stylistic Features and Design Concepts : 


After visiting about sixty villages with painted houses, interacting with 
Saora painters and having studied their paintings, we have come to the 
conclusion that the paintings could be grouped into four categories 
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based on their stylistic variations. Each group is identified with a 
village, centrally located in the area. The group or the style is named 
after this village. Thus we have four styles, such as Puttasing, Seranga, 
Padmapur, and Mohana. Puttasing and Padmapur styles belong to the 
Koraput district, while the Seranga and Mohana styles belong to 
Ganjam district. Although we have identified Padmapur and Mohana 
and named the styles after these two villages, they do not have painted 
houses. We would like to further divide these four groups into two 
sectors, the villages on plains like Mohana and padmapur and the 
villages in hills. The hill styles retain most of their primitive quality in 
composition and rendering of figures, while the artists in the plain 
have imbibed a host of urban influences. In the plain areas there is 
constant interaction with Saora and folk artists and with the change of 
the Saora’s religious customs and beliefs, the paintings tend to be loose 
and out of bounds of Saora iconography. The repertoire in the plains 
accept Lakshmi Puja motifs and Osakothi paintings of South Orissa. 
The Saora painters in the hill areas had also incorporated motifs like 
bicycles, motor cars and aero planes. But these had long since been 


accepted, accommodated and made into their own without causing 
theslightest visual imbalance contrary to the adaptations in the plains. 


With the change of repertoire, the paintings in the plains are slowly 
transformed from archaic Saora icons to loose narrative and decorative 
ones. We have also noticed that in these areas more Saora women are 
taking to the painting profession like their counterparts in peasant folk 
societies. No wonder that in the near furure the Saora icons will replace 
Lakshmi Puja paintings. The reverse could also be possible. 


These four styles of Saora icons do not create water tight 
compartments. There is constant interaction between these groups. It 
is easy to find common motifs which are the basics on which the 
iconographic structures have been built. Along with this, there are also 
glaring dissimilarities which have prompted us to group them 
separately. In the following pages we have made an attempt to project 
the stylistical features of each group. 


Padmapur Style: 


The Padmapur style of painting is mostly the traditional paintings 
between the Saoras and folk paintings done by the women during 
festival occasions. Shrines of tribal and folk deities occupy smaller 
niches within the broad format. The miniature Shrines are invariably 
squarish but occasionally topped with conical and concave shapes. The 
backgrounds of the miniature shrines are filled in with dots which 
make the Shrines conspicuous and distinguishable from the rest which 
are left plain. In the village we noticed the entire painting rendered 
with dots. The other remarkable feature of this painting is the motifs of 
scorpions and animals which are painted on the top of the each shrine. 
These are also called devatas or spirits. In the village Nairaguda, we 
came across small conical shapes both within the miniature shrine area 
as well as out side it. These conical shapes are empty niches for the 
deities who may occupy the space at their will later. These niches 
resemble shrines being brought into these villages by wandering 
temple priests. The wall painting in the villages has dots scattered all 
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(Left) Saora Painting on the wall, 
Padmapur. 
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over the background space. These dots have been made with fingertips 
in simple pyramidal forms resembling the dhanasinsa (rice heap), the 
symbol of Lakhmi puja paintings . In the paintings drawn on paper by 
Patra savara of Perpang village, we notice shrines with trifold arches 
topped by amalaka and kalasa. In other painting by the same artist, the 
shrines have been converted into apartments with tile roofs. The 
painter has also imitated the cloth pandal arrangement of “tent 
decorators” put up in village for marriages and political functions. 
These decorations are influenced by Muslim architectural motifs and 
have come from Kolkata. It is equally interesting to observe scenes 
from Ramayana, like Rama, Laksmana and Sita marching into forest 
and Rama hunting the golden deer. Paintings of Krishna, Yasoda and 
married couples are also painted in different compartments. After 
seeing these motifs, one is reminded of the Oshakothi paintings of 
south Orissa . 


Icon on paper by Patra Savara of Perpang village 
Painter Sambaru Muli draws the miniature shrines like small 

single chambered pidha temples with the sun and moon dotting the 
sky above. He has also imitated the parabha or prabha arch, a feature of 
the classical brass icons of Orissa. Prabha is a semi-circular arch placed 
on to decorated pillars. It is also likely that Shambaru has seen the 
Durga Puja festival at Cuttack and these prabhas have been inspired by 
medha (pavilion designs). In this area along with icon paintings, we 
have seen Lakshmi Puja paintings with motifs of footprints, lotus, 
mace, conch, disc and swastika. The lotus is drawn in profile with 
photographic perspective with petals going up and down. In this area 
the painters draw figures of Mangala, standing with flower decorated 
pots on their heads unlike the Oshakothi Mangala which is seated in 
lotus posture. The painters have imitated the Thakurani-handi (pot for 
the goddess) being carried by media-possessed women in Thakurani 
jatra at Berhampur. The impetus for this motif could be the women in 
procession who carry decorated lights on their heads in marriage and 
temple processions. 


In and around Perpang, the figures tend to be naturalistic and the 
inspiration is from printed oleographs. Patra Savara has attempted 


Icon on paper by Shambaru Muli of Perpang village 
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adding coiffure to his figures. There are details like eyes, nose and 
mouth on the face and shades on the drapery. He is also careful in 
painting the deer with dots, house roofs with the marks, house steps, 
snakes with scales and horses with hairy bodies. Shambaru Muli, like 
Sevati Savara, is fond of decorated motifs, conical hill shapes, jali 
patterns, meanders, flowers and foliage. His Rishi figure with bulging 
belly holding a rosary in the right hand and Kamndalu in the left, 
stretched out on an asabadi (stick), though not superb as a piece of 
drawing but is a fine sample of mimicry as it has no parallel in the Saora 
icons. His snakes are always drawn with raised hoods ready to strike. 
The introduction of the potter's wife with pots on her head following 
her husband is an innovation of painter Sambaru. The potter's wife, 
Kumbharuni, is wearing a loose skirt, blouse and an odhani. Along with 
gunman and hunter, the same painter has also drawn a large figure, 
which he claims is Bhima with a katua (wooden spade). Shambaru 
Muli's paper drawing could be a portion of an Oshakothi painting of 
south Orissa mentioned above . 


Puttasing Style: 


The Saora icons of Puttasing are distinguishable by their large 
rectangular formats painted either horizontally or vertically on the 
wall. By a decorated borders all around the painted area is invariably 
rendered with hatching lines, conical wavy lines or jali patterns. Four 
corners of these borders are decorated with circular motifs resembling 
flowers. In Gunduruba and Jaltar villages one finds rows of monkeys 
running on the top of the upper frame of the painting. Bellow the 
bottom line of the format, different kinds of animals like leopards, 
deer, porcupines, bear, bullock carts, bicycles and automobiles occupy 
the space. The space within the borders are sliced in to horizontal 
bands with rows of dancers, hunters, gunmen, processionists, priests, 
worshipers, beju and bejuni scenes from everyday life and also 
animals. At times, within the large format of the painting is a central 
compartment focusing the attention on the spirit. In Gunduruba 
village, we noticed three vertical compartments within the bordered 
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Icon on paper by Gasaru Savara of Jaltar village 
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space each with a smaller square shrine on the upper portions. Gasaru 
savara of jaltar village paints four square icons in close juxtaposition, 
two on the top and two below each with similar motifs. On another 
occasion, Gasaru paints four square icons, three at the top and one 
below, and the remaining portion filled with birds, animals, hunters 
and other scattered motifs. Sablute Savara leaves a space around the 
central niche to show the environ with several motifs packed to the 
inch. His icons are crowded with innumerable figures as if stenciled in 
white against the red ochre background. Although in one or two 
paintings in Rejintal, we find the top of the icon rendered with conical 
roof, the Saora icons of Puttasing area have also flat tops. 


Jatina Savara of Rejintal village gives us interesting motifs of duels, 
with bows and arrows and with axes. Sudaru savara of the Puttasing 
style draws hunters carrying the catch, a porcupine and a wild cat, 
varieties of bullock carts, chariots, man devoured by a tiger and a man 
and woman copulating. The painters of Puttasing area like icons 
crowded with a large number of paintings. The figures are elongated 
and angular. The dancing figures of Kedaru Savara of Tarigi village, 
standing in a row with hands clasped together, make interesting 
geometrical patterns. Maga Savara repeats his human figures all over 
the icons in rows. His paintings look like a printed textile. Maga joins 
two triangular forms tip to tip to make the torso. He then draws thin 
lines for legs, feet, arms, hands, neck and a dot for the face. To draw a 
horse, Maga places his human torso horizontally. The neck and tail of 
the horse issue forth from this torso going up and down on both ends 
in semicircular curves. The elephant has a squarish body with a thin 
trunk and a tail. The monkeys have unusually long legs, walk with 
raised tails on top and side frames of the icon. The peacocks have 
spread out plumes. Interestingly, Maga fills the background of the 
icons with dots and loop shapes. Labasavara of Alangada prefers a 
plain background. His elephants have oval shaped bodies with long 
bending trunks and short tails. He has a hunting scene well conceived 
where a hunting dog chases a sambar which runs for life followed by 
hunters with spears, axe and stick. Similarly, the procession of the 
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carried out in the first row, hunters following a boar with aiming gun, 
bow, axe and aided by a hunting dog in the second. The third row 
depicts a procession scene. The bottom row, widest of the three, has 
three musicians, one beating a drum, the other changu and the third 
one piping a mahuri. His painting does not fit into the Puttasing style 
and is a deviation from geometrical structuralisation. 


Indanga Savara who was serving in the army, has painted a big clock 
below the central shrine, taken from his army life. On either side of the 
clock are soldiers with raised guns paying a salute to the spirit inside 
theshrine. At the bottom of his painting he has painted a row of health 


» 
Icon on wall in Alangada village 


village Goddess on the upper most panel is imaginatively drawn. The 
Goddesses are carried in an open palanquin preceded by a priest with 
offerings and followed by drummers, pipers, singa blowers and shaft 
bearers. The entire painting is a dedication to the village Goddess 
where dancers, women with offerings on their heads, men with 
offerings balancing on shoulders, elephants, men with umbrellas, are 
all marching to the shrine. Susanta Lima of Puttasing village tries to be 
naturalistic in his hunting icon. In the four sequences of the icon, the 
painter has depicted various hunting sequences. The catch being 
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visitors who have come to the village to treat the patients. The dress of 
the health visitor has been copied from the female nurses in a hospital. 


Mohana Style: 


Paintings documented ten or eleven years ago by us, feature an archaic 
quality in the icons. These paintings have conical roofs on the top with 
borders around. Borders are double lined with rows of hill motifs like 
in the Puttasing area. Each corner of the border has a circular flower 
motif. Monkeys walk on the slopes of the icon. The sun and moon 
flank the sky space above the icon. The spirit is painted under the 
conical arch seated on a chair with two attendants. In the square space 
one finds rows of dancers and in one of the paintings on animal being 
led for sacrifice. Peacocks, cocks, elephants and horses with riders are 
painted outside the border although the earlier Mohana icon gives the 
feeling of archaic quality, the present ones are clumsy motifs rendered 
in a casual manner without structured placements. The figures have 
been scattered over the pictorial space. In general, the paintings tend 
to be more naturalistic with anatomical features. Bhimsen Jani of 
Madhuramba has almost painted a colonial style forestscape. A row of 
trees of foliage, a man wearing a short dthoti and a sleeveless banyan, 
holding an axe is followed by his wife in a sari. Of course, this depiction 
of Saora costumes is in conformity with present day dress habits. 
Animals such as the tiger, elephant, bull, dog and birds like the 
peacock, duck and flying sparrow dot in the space. Of course , the 
presence of a fish and an umbrella speaks of its earlier thematic 
contents. In a similar format is another painting by Bhimsen which 
reproduces word book motifs like deer, mango, buckets, hills, crane, 
tiger, house, mouse, etc. 


Another artist, Kartika Naik has produced paintings like that of 
Bhimasen. The paintings of Kartika Nayaka of Podasankha is a 
landscape with a temple. The temple is a modern version of the house 
painted for the ghost spirit in Puttasing and Seranga areas. Instead of a 
conical roof it has a flat one with creepers flowing on either side like a 
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bow. The monkeys run over the branches to the centre, where the 
ghost spirit is standing. The border is double-ined with cross patterns 
in between. On both sides of the border are conical hill shapes. But 
these hill shapes resemble more the LakshmiPuja jhotis symbolizing 
heaps of paddy topped by bengei or finger prints. Five deities are 
enshrined in the temple with devotees approaching. At a distance is a 
range of hills with the rising sun. A stream emerges and flows down. A 
farmer is ploughing the field. These kinds of landscapes are taught as 
drawing lessons in schools in this area. 


The painter Mina Jani of Taramala has a different approach. 
Instead of a single shrine, he has opted for three shrines, one with a 
conical roof, the other with a half circular one and the third, a total 
conical space. Enkana Savara of Jagannathpur prominently portrays a 
chariot, an uncommon feature in the entire Saora repertoire. 
Abhimanyu Karji of Patharagada renders his paintings in a sketchy 


leon on paper by Duini Gamango of Kapakhala village 


manner. Radhamohan Savara has formidable depictions with 
rectangular divisions placed one above the other in close proximity to a 
shrine, flanked by the sun and moon. As usual the motifs of horse 
riders, people carrying paddy and fruits on balances, stag, elephant, 
snake and lizard are loosely painted at the bottom of shrine. Duini 
Gamang of Kapakhala lays emphasis on the sun motifs which occupies 
the centre of the painting with fish pond, elephant and ploughing 
scene arranged arbitrarily. 


‘The main focus of Mohana paintings is on the theme of fertility 
and these mostly depict agricultural scenes. This format is loosely 
structured. Prominent among the motifs are the pair of bullock 
ploughers, elephant, peacock, sun, moon and a shrine. Cock, hen 


Icon on paper by Kartika Badaraita of Kapakhala village 
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chicks and fish are frequent motifs. The Mohana style does not 
entertain pictorial compartments within the broader format. There 
are neither vertical nor horizontal bands, dividing the pictorial space. 


Seranga Style: 


‘The Saora icons of Seranga area have retained the archaic values in 
spite of modern influences. The motifs like shrines with peacocks, 
monkeys, automobiles, elephants and hunting scenes occupy places of 
significance in the paintings. 


Marka Savara of Gumma village divides the pictorial space into 
two vertical formats. Each division is further sliced into horizontal 
bands with rows of figures in geometrical formations. At times, instead 
of making horizontal bands the human figures as well as palm trees, 
stags, peacock and snake are let loose within the vertical. Kantaru 


Icon on paper by Kantaru Bulya of Tuburuda village 


Buiya also uses the rigid structurisation within square formats and tree 
renderings. 


Kantaru Buiya also divides the space into vertical formats, where 
the figures are loosely rendered. Sunata Buiya on the other hand 
follows a standard format square/ rectangular depicting a shrine with 
motifs of motor car, cycle, train and scooter beyond the shrine. 
Placement of the sun, moon and a pair of peacocks is on the top of the 
shrine, Erendu Gamang of Sitriguda has a format like that of Sunata 
Buiya but the figures which are generally scattered at the bottom of the 
shrine are painted on both sides. 


Sania follows the same method of not painting figures out side the 
fi ” border. In this painting he had depicted copulating snakes and rows of 
Icon on paper by Marka Savara of Gumma village figures seated on chairs with a table in between them. Rasana Buiya 
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Icon on paper by Kantaru Buiya of Tuburuda village 


A 


divides his rectangular icon into four square spaces and fills in with 
motifs not organized in rows, depicting riders on horses, dancers, 
agricultural operations, worship at the village shrine, bicycle, 
motorcar and men carrying banana on balances. 


In thevillage Angda, we noticed motif of a large shrine flanked by 
smaller shrines on the wall. The style of the dancing figures are well 
structured, the blank spaces in between the torsos of the dancers 
forming be-hive motifs, the legs are long and thin. Monkeys walk on 
the top frame from either side with two symmetrical snakes forming 
many patterns. The lizards are unusually placed vertically outside 
frames. This icon has striking similarly with the paintings of Sania and 
Kantaru. Kedaru Gamang of the same village Angda paints similar 
icons with large and smaller shrines, his paintings have geometrical 
patterned dancers in rows, long lizards, without legs, monkey on the 
top frame walking from either sides with many snakes, men seated an 
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Painted icons on wall. Saora, 
1996. Mohana. 
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Icon on paper by Sunata Buiya of Haldul village 


chairs, bicycles, motorcars and aero plane. Kedaru interestingly 
stretches his imagination a little further to show a bridge under the 
motor cycle and motor car. He depicts the hunters in rows, carrying 
bows, arrows, axes, swords and spears, marching with determined steps 
and following men on elephants and horse. He has also introduced 
flower plants, palm trees, and a row of flying sparrows. In some of the 
paintings in this area, we see bee hives hanging from the top frames. 


The human figures of Kedaru Gamang painted on paper, though 
structured, are little bulky with details of fingers on the palms. 
Similarly the painter had tried to elaborate the motorcar with gears 
and break, mahi, the earth leyeler with details of the comb. It seems 
that within these few years he has changed from thin figures to bulky 
ones from graphical structurisation to naturalistic forms. Further 
Kedaru Gamang depicts motifs like ploughing with yoked bullock, 
motor car man being devoured by tiger and the palm tree. 


‘The icons of Sunata Buiya are simple with lines of uniform 
thickness, looking open. His borders are styled at four corners with 
round motifs. The moststriking motif is the elephant which is thin and 
natural. 


The icon of Rasana Buiya has two equal vertical formats with hills 
at top, four on one and two on another with peacocks perching on the 
hill tops, sun and moon filling the sky space. Palm trees also emerge 
from the gaps and from the top of the hills. On the right side icon, bee 
hives hang from the top and middle frames. Each icon is divided into 
low bands, with motifs depicting the sacrifice of a goat in the village 
shrine, priest conducting the sacrifice, hunters and riders on elephants 
and horses, monkeys and cocks, gunmen marching in a row, dancers 
and musicians in another, The figures are well structured. 


The analysis reveals that the Seranga style is well structured with a 
balanced composition. Nature is amply depicted. The monkeys, 
snakes, lizards, peacocks, automobile, bullock carts are imaginatively 
drawn. The borders of the icons are simple. 
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